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The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


She is an everyday reminder to the Communists 
that something is askew in their propaganda line 


THORN 
IN RUSSIA’S SIDE 


BY J. D. RATCLIFF 


Reprinted from UN World 


ITH shrill persistence, Com- 

munists shout that Negroes 

are ill-treated in America— 
hoping thereby to convince the yel- 
low-brown people of Asia that Amer- 
ica is their enemy. The campaign 
has been conducted with particular 
vigor in India. Little wonder, then, 
that a packed Convocation Hall in 
New Delhi was pin-drop quiet when 
an American Negro woman rose to 
answer a question: “Do Negroes 
have equal rights in America?” 

The woman was Edith S. Sampson, 
Chicago attorney, civic leader, U.S. 
delegate to the United Nations Gen- 
etal Assembly, and one of the most 
remarkable persons to emerge on the 
world scene in recent years. Ina full, 
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husky voice Mrs. Sampson replied: 

“My answer is no. But let’s re- 
member that 85 years ago Negroes 
in America were slaves, almost 100 
per cent illiterate. The record shows 
that the Negro has advanced further 
in this period than any similar group 
in the entire world. Does this mean 
that Negroes in America are satisfied ? 
No. We will never be satisfied until 
racial barriers are lifted and we have 
full and complete integration. But 
we know that under a democracy we 
have freedom and opportunity to bet- 
ter existing conditions. We must not 
fall prey to communist propaganda 
to divide white against colored peo- 
ples. The division today is between 
those who are working toward indi- 
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vidual freedom, and those who would 
make the people servants of an all- 
powerful state.” 

Edith Sampson, 49, wears tailored 
suits, floppy berets. She has a smile 
that explodes over her face with ra- 
diant energy. She has a hearty, confi- 
dent manner, and a satisfying warmth 
that makes her immensely popular 
with almost everyone, from Chicago 
slum children to crusty Senators from 
the Deep South. In a number of re- 


spects she resembles her friend and- 


fellow UN delegate, Eleanor Roose- 
velt: both share the same deep hu- 
manity, the same easy good humor, 
the same tolerance. 

In 1949 George V. Denny, Jr., 
originator of America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air radio program, organ- 
ized a 72-day round-the-world trip. 
He asked civic, cultural, welfare, and 
labor organizations to send represent- 
atives. They would broadcast discus- 
sions of current problems in 12 coun- 
tries. The National Council of Negro 
Women selected Mrs. Sampson as its 
representative. At the end of the trip 
the 28 delegates decided to form a 
permanent organization, the World 
Town Hall Seminar. Unanimously 
they elected Edith Sampson president. 

“We did a lot of good on that 
trip,” she says. “We didn’t try to 
hide America’s faults, but we did cor- 
rect a lot of false impressions. Wher- 
ever we went we found that people 
had been misled into believing that 
15 million American Negroes lived 
behind barbed wire. They were 
amazed that I had a law degree, at- 
tended a white church, and had never 
been to a segregated school.” 
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At a meeting in Pakistan, the Be- 
gum Liaquat Ali Khan, wife of the 
Prime Minister, noted that some del- 
egates were paying their own ex- 
penses on the trip. She and her 
friends said they would like to give 
Mrs. Sampson $5,000 for her ex- 
penses. With an admirable sense of 
Oriental courtesy, Mrs. Sampson ac- 
cepted the offer—then said she 
wanted to make a personal contribu- 
tion of $5,000 to the charity fund of 
the All Pakistan Woman’s Relief Or- 
ganization. 

In Washington the round-the- 
world group planned a dinner party, 
to take place in one of the city’s best- 
known hotels. The management re- 
fused to serve Mrs. Sampson. Irate, 
the group moved to another hotel, 
where a make-shift banquet was ar- 
ranged. Stirred by the incident, many 
of the guests ate nervously and spar- 
ingly. Not Mrs. Sampson. When a 
table neighbor said to her, “I don’t 
see how you can eat at a time like 
this,’ Mrs. Sampson smiled broadly. 
“T’'ve been colored a long time,” she 
said. “If I stopped eating every time 
something like this happened, I'd be 
thin as a rail. I haven’t any prob- 
lems in that direction.” 

Mrs. Sampson is an outspoken foe 
of communism. “Any white man who 
is a Communist is a fool,” she says. 
“Any Negro who is a Communist is 
a damned fool. We aren’t deceived 
by self-appointed deliverers who are 
pushing their own people back into 
slavery. We Negroes know something 
about that—we can tell the difference 
between a slave system and democ- 
racy.” 
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Edith S. Sampson 


Edith Spurlock—she became Edith 
Sampson after marrying Rufus Samp- 
son, a field agent for Tuskegee Insti- 
tute—was one of eight children born 
to a $75-a-month employe of a Pitts- 
burgh cleaning-and-pressing  estab- 
lishment. ‘‘I have heard it said I was 
born in the slums,” she says. “If so, 
I wasn’t aware of it. Money was 
scarce, but we had a good home. We 
had white table linen, and silver. The 
children always had more than one 
pair of shoes. 

“My mother supplemented family 
income by making buckram hat 
frames and switches of false hair. 
She was an excellent manager; small 
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as our income was, she saved enough 
out of it to buy our home. She ab- 
horred waste. When my father dis- 
carded a shirt, the back was cut out 
to make tea aprons. Clothing went 
from child to child, but it was al- 
ways fitted to the new owner, and 
was always neat and clean. 

“Sure, I worked in a fish market to 
help pay my way through high school 
—but I don’t see anything disgrace- 
ful in that. We all worked, and it 
helped teach us good management 
and the value of a dollar.”’ 

When she finished high school, she 
attended the New York School of 
Social Work. Three years later, mar- 
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ried and living in Chicago, she had 
enough jobs to keep several women 
busy. She had the care of her home 
and two small children, left by a sis- 
ter who died. She had a full-time 
position as social worker. Evenings, 
she attended classes at John Marshall 
Law School, doing most of her study- 
ing on streetcars. She obtained her 
law degree in 1925, then failed to 
pass the bar examinations. 

“It was the best thing that ever 
happened to me,” Mrs. Sampson 
says. “I realized that you really had 
to work to become a lawyer.’’ She 
signed up for classes at Loyola Uni- 
versity and ended by taking a mas- 
ter’s degree in law, the only one ever 
given a woman. The second time 
around she passed the bar. 

Successively, she became probation 
officer, assistant referee in Juvenile 
Court, then assistant state’s attorney 
of Cook County. In 1934 she was 
admitted to practice before the Su- 
preme Court, a distinction shared by 
only a small proportion of lawyers. 

Her office on South State Street, in 
the heart of the Chicago black belt, 
became a kind of clinic for thousands 
of poor people who would have had 
difficulty getting legal advice else- 
where. 

In court, a friend describes her as 
“a kind of free-wheeler with a com- 
pletely unorthodox approach to law.” 
Mrs. Sampson says of her court man- 
ner! “I talk from my heart and let 
the law take care of itself.” 

Mrs. Sampson is married to Joseph 
E. Clayton, Chicago attorney, but re- 
tains the name Sampson in public life. 

Last year she was on a speaking 


engagement in Boston when the 
phone rang in her hotel room. ‘“The 
White House calling,’’ the operator 
said. A presidential secretary asked 
if she would serve in the American 
delegation to the United Nations. “Is 
somebody trying to kid me?” Mrs. 
Sampson blurted. Reassured that the 
request was in earnest, she agreed to 
serve, 

When her appointment was an- 
nounced, she was canning peaches in 
the kitchen of her Chicago home. She 
received reporters, went on with the 
canning. It was suggested that her 
appointment was made to offset com- 
munist propaganda about the de- 
pressed state of Negroes in the 
United States. 

“I don’t like to believe that I was 
appointed as a kind of Exhibit A in 
an effort to contravene Russian prop- 
aganda,” Mrs. Sampson said. ‘‘Noth- 
ing that the president said implied or 
indicated that I was to represent 16 
million Negroes, but he did appoint 
me as a member of an all-American 
team to represent 150 million Ameri- 
cans. 

Mrs. Sampson wasn’t often in UN 
headlines; she wasn’t on_headline- 
making committees. But she worked 
ably, faithfully and energetically, in- 
cidentally contributing a relaxing, in- 
formal note to starchy UN councils. 
Her service on the Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural Committee was 
an ironic twist. Hitler always ranted 
that Negroes were a sub-human spe- 
cies; then Mrs. Sampson, a Negro, 
became the champion of more than 
a million men who once followed 
Hitler's banners—Germans still held 
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in Russia as prisoners of war. It was 
her task to persuade the USSR to 
release them. 

Russian delegates squirmed under 
the lash of her attack on the USSR’s 
practice of jamming international ra- 
dio broadcasts in an effort to keep 
the Russian people ignorant of what 
is happening in the world. She was 
an everyday reminder to the Commu- 
nists that something is askew in their 
propaganda line. 

Mrs. Sampson has an unfailing 
faith in the developing American 
democracy. She sees the Negro grow- 
ing into a secure place in our society. 


Kill Or Cure 


“We are acutely aware of the dis- 
crimination we must resist and over- 
come, but we are also aware of the 
progress we have made. Our strug- 
gles have given us self-confidence 
and self-reliance. Doors are opening 
—opening faster, perhaps, than we 
are ready to enter. On the whole the 
American people are fair-minded, and 
are moving steadily toward a mature 
democracy. And the young people! 
They travel the new road by the mil- 
lions. They see clearly that freedom 
depends on sharing it equally with 
all men.” 


Copyright, U. N. World (March, 1951) 


TWO RESIDENTS OF THE BACKWOODS country greeted 


each other one morning. “Say,” ‘queried the first, “what did you 
give your mule when he had the heaves?” 

“Turpentine,” offered the other helpfully. 

Two weeks later they met again. 

“What did you say you gave your mule when he was sick?” again 
asked the first. 

“Turpentine,” answered the helpful one. 

“Well, I gave it to mine and it killed him,” said the first. 

“Killed mine, too,” answered his pal, sadly. 

Harvey Maller, Tracks 
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“T haven't changed,” 
says dancer Bill Bailey, 
“I'm still in business for God” 


WHY PM DANCING 
AGAIN 


BY BILL BAILEY 


Y return to show business last 
April was the cause of a lot of 
curious comment by many 

people, many of them my friends. 
Snide remarks have come back to me. 
People have been amazed, confused 
and amused by my decision to go 
back to the theater and dance for the 
people. 

But it is all very simple. Bill Bailey 
hasn't changed a bit. He’s still in 
business for God and fighting for the 
principles he believes in. 

This has been the second great 
soul-testing decision of my life. The 
first came when I quit show business 
back in 1946 and declared that I was 
going to devote my life to doing 
God’s work among the lowly, the 
humble and the unfortunate who had 
strayed from the path of righteous- 
ness. I was a sinner and was therefore 
well qualified to help others. I had 
known the ravages of dissipation, 
drink and the devil. For years I had 
squandered my life on petty things 
and foolish pleasures. I displeased 
God and he let me know it. 


Thus it was that he beckoned to me 
while I was dancing on the stage of 
the Earle Theater in Philadelphia and 
warned me that ‘the wages of sin is 
death.” Later in New York God 
practically commanded me to leave 
show business by restraining me from 
going up the backstage entrance of 
the old Zanzibar Club on Broadway 
where I was appearing at $500 a 
weck. I knew I had to change my 
way of living and I did so in a drastic 
way. I stopped dancing. 

I became a minister and preached 
the word of God wherever I could 
find men and women willing to listen 
to me. I travelled through the South 
and talked to thousands about my te- 
demption. I told the people I had 
found inner peace by going back to 
God. Now I wanted to lead others 
back the same way. 

I turned my back on the profession 
that had showered me with honors, 
riches and all kinds of fame here and 
abroad. I forsook the glamour and 
glitter of night clubs for the basic 
down-to-earth work of: saving souls 
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in barrooms, pool rooms, alleys, on 
street corners and in the worst slum 
areas of our great cities. I was in 
business for God and was awfully 
happy about it. 

For five years I struggled with the 
desperate problems of running a 
church and supporting my family at 
the same time. I begged and bor- 
rowed from all my friends and even 
went into the streets asking for dona- 
tions. It was a difficult experience but 
a heart-warming one. 

Now I’m back in the dancing busi- 
ness and some people are wondering 
what it was all about. “Was Bill on 
the level when he gave up dancing to 
become a preacher?’ some have 
asked. 

Well, I want the whole world to 
know that I’m dancing again and 
proud of it, and that I am still a 
preacher and will always be one. God 
made me stop dancing in 1946. He 
made me start again this year. I'm 
doing what I'm doing because of 
Him and when he says stop I'll stop 
again. He's the boss. 

I left show business at a time when 
I was enjoying great success. I 
couldn’t fill all the demands for my 
services, and I was living well. Too 
well. But I wasn’t happy. Many 
things were wrong with the way I was 
living and inside I was a troubled 
man. I wanted to live with purpose. 

God must have realized how I felt 
for He forced me to leave my chosen 
profession and put aside my dancing 
talent to do His work. Before I lis- 
tened to God I was uninstructed and 
ignorant of the meaning of life and 
man’s destiny. God took me in hand 
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and taught me how to live in dignity 
and peace. I learned humility. I de- 
termined to spend the rest of my days 
passing this message on to many 
others like me. 

That was why I opened my church 
on 126th Street in Harlem. I con- 
ceived of it as a little way station on 
the road to Heaven, a place where the 
weary might rest and sinners find 
refuge from a tense and turbulent 
world. It was dedicated to the task of 
uplifting men and saving souls. My 
background had equipped me with 
the understanding and idiom of show 
people. I felt I had a special mission 
to help them spiritually. So I concen- 
trated on the artists and actors, the 
musicians and hoofers whom I had 
come to know during many years as 
an entertainer. I knew that many en- 
tertainers had need of the message I 
had for them. 

When I quit the business in 1946 
I never wanted to dance again, I 
never thought I would. I never wor- 
ried about going back to show busi- 
ness because I felt God had made my 
choice for me and wanted me to go 
on preaching. I was happier than I 
had ever been before. 

Agents and club owners continued 
to make offers trying to induce me to 
return to dancing. Some of these 
offers were excellent and would have 
enabled me to earn several thousand 
dollars at a throw. But I turned them 
all down. Before I started rejecting 
offers to return to the theater, many 
people had wondered whether I was 
on the level. After a while the doubts 
of these skeptics vanished and they 
became convinced of my sincerity. 
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Most of the time I was without 
money. I had married a wonderful 
little girl who shared my outlook on 
life and wanted me to go on with my 
new work. But it’s tough trying to 
keep a home going when your income 
is zero. Eddie Lee, my wife, and I 
lived in a series of dingy one-room 
apartments and in hotel rooms in Chi- 
cago and New York. Life was pretty 
bitter at times. 

I received help from the people I 
knew best and who believed in me— 
show business folk with whom I had 
worked in theaters and clubs all over 
the country. In establishing my church 
dozens of so-called sinners gave me 
invaluable assistance. Pool room char- 
acters contributed dimes and quarters. 
My altar was built by stagehands em- 
ployed by the Apollo Theater who 
donated their labor. Apollo owner 
Frank Schiffman gave me the seats for 
the church. The proprietor of a 125th 
Street bar donated a piano. And a 
stream of financial gifts, large and 
small poured in from such show busi- 
ness greats as Billy Eckstine, Ethel 
Waters, Louis Jordan, Louis Arm- 
strong, Duke Ellington, Count Basie, 
Erroll Garner, Nellie Lutcher, George 
Shearing, Bill Kenny and my dear 
sister, Pearl Bailey. 

These stars believed in what I was 
doing. They found time to sit down 
and talk with me about religion and 
their own problems. 

Before I opened my church I had 
been preaching on street corners and 
going into bars, clubs and pool rooms 
to meet wayward souls and help 
them. I had no real headquarters. 
Then in July, 1950 my church opened 


its doors for the first time in a second 
floor space above a pool room on 
West 126th Street. It was a proud 
day in my life. I had fulfilled a cher- 
ished ambition. I had a church of my 
own. It gave me untold joy, for I 
knew I was doing what God wanted 
me to do. 

My five years in full-time church 
work convinced me that there exists 
in show business a vast reservoir of 
kindliness, generosity and Christian 
goodwill. Hardened old performers 
came forward and helped my church 
with a spontaneity that sometimes 
broke my heart. I received aid from 
unexpected sources. My support 
came in the main from those the 
church as a whole looked down upon. 
I made friends with hustlers, pimps, 
pickpockets and dope addicts. I over- 
looked no man because he had sinned. 
I was reminded of the words of Jesus, 
“I came to help the unrighteous and 
the ungodly.” Jesus came on earth to 
be with such people. I felt a similar 
urge. 

There were rewarding results. My 
church grew in size and influence. 
Very often on a Sunday evening the 
church would be filled to capacity, 
over 200 persons of all types being 
gathered there. 

But the cost of running a church is 
high these days. My rent was $75 a 
month. Electricity, telephone and 
other bills amounted to $30. I em- 
ployed a full-time secretary. When 
things became critical, I had to econo- 
mize. So I let the secretary go and 
tried to conserve on light and tele- 
phone calls. Several times I barely 
scraped up enough money to pay the 
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rent. There were times when I had to 
choose between keeping the church 
open and providing for my family. 
I had been blessed with a daughter 
and she had to have milk and medical 
care. Bills mounted. 

Something had to be done and at 
once. I went out looking for a job, 
any kind of a job. I made the rounds 
of the employment agencies, scanning 
the listings and hanging around wait- 
ing for new jobs to come in. “I'll do 
anything,” I told the employment 
agency people. “I'll wash dishes, 
scrub floors, run an elevator, drive a 
car, anything to support my family 
and keep my church open.” 

Sometimes a clerk in an employ- 
ment agency would recognize me and 
say, “Aren’t you Bill Bailey, the 
dancer?” “Yes,” I’d answer, “but I’m 
not looking for a dancing job.” 

“Why do you look for menial jobs 
when you have a million dollar talent 
which you can sell?’ they asked me. 
In the meantime my debts piled up. 

Suddenly God gave me the OK to 
go back to dancing just as he had told 
me to quit the business in 1946. One 
night I went back to our little base- 
ment home in Jamaica, Long Island, 
tired and hungry after a fruitless 
day’s search for a job and money. I 
felt very low in spirits. There was no 
food in the house and my little baby 
was crying. It was cold in our flat. 
Isurveyed my own financial situation. 
I owed the doctor, the groceryman 
and the landlord. In addition, I owed 
the government income tax arrears 
dating back to 1945. 

Eddie Lee met me at the door, 
teats in her eyes. ‘‘Baby, we've got to 
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move,” she said. ‘The landlady says 
she needs the place for relatives who 
are coming in a few days.” 

That night I started packing. I 
prayed a little and thought hard. I 
must go back to the stage and dance 
again, I decided. It was necessary to 
use my talent as an entertainer to help 
me do God's work. I knew God ap- 
proved of what I was doing because 
I felt no resistance. 

A friend of mine who owns a bar- 
becue joint in Harlem sent a truck 
and trailer to move our belongings. 
We moved into the International 
Hotel in Harlem. That night I tele- 
phoned my old friend, Ed Sullivan, 
columnist and M.C. of one of the 
most successful television shows. ‘I’m 
ready to dance again, Ed,” I told him. 

“Good,” Ed answered. “I think 
you're doing the right thing, Bill. 
And you can go on preaching back- 
stage and on the side.’”” Ed wanted to 
reintroduce me to show business via 
his Sunday evening television show 
and I was happy to give my consent. 
Later, however, it proved impossible 
to schedule me before my opening at 
the Apollo Theater. 

Before I could return to profes- 
sional dancing, I had to take off a lot 
of weight. I had to reduce drastically 
and fast. I prayed to God to help me 
take it off so I could go back to the 
stage and get money to continue His 
work. I worked out at Michaels Stu- 
dios on 8th Avenue every night for 
four hours. It was torture at first, but 
God was on my side. In three weeks 
I took off 20 pounds. It was the most 
amazing thing that had ever hap- 
pened to me. I was ready to dance. 
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Then I got in touch with Chauncey 
Olman, who manages my sister Pearl 
and Billy Daniels, and asked him to 
arrange some dates for me. He began 
lining up bookings and on April 27 I 
opened at the Apollo Theater in Har- 
lem, whose backstage entrance signifi- 
cantly faces my little church on 126th 
Street. 

They say I did all right. The critics 
were awfully kind to me. The stage- 
hands were in the wings pulling for 
me, and out front were scores of my 
parishioners who knew what I was 
going through and understood my 
crisis. But God was with me all the 
way. That's why everything went so 


smoothly. From the Apollo I went 
to the Earle Theater in Philadelphia 
and then played the Strand on Broad- 
way. Engagements in Washington 
and Baltimore followed, and in July 
I opened as scheduled at the Regal 
Theater in Chicago. There are many 
other grand bookings awaiting me, 
including one at the Flamingo Hotel 
in Las Vegas. 

Something unusual has happened 
to me this time. I am dancing better 
than at any time in my life. And | 
am feeling a lot better both spiritually 
and physically. The bookings are bet- 
ter than before and I’m earning much 
more money. What is the answer to 


Black Star 


Bill Bailey preached in bars and pool rooms 
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all this? I can answer it in one word: dation of Righteousness” to bring 
4 God. God is inside me every time I people closer to God, to teach men 
\. go out on the stage to do my number. and women of all races the ways of 
. He is my unseen partner. Godliness in this world. 
y While I am away from New York I am following in the footsteps of 
l an assistant pastor is substituting for David, who danced in the streets of 
y me at the church. She is Sister Evan- Jerusalem and was criticized for it. 
e, gelist Lynch and she is doing a good David answered his critics by point- 
el job. Of course when I am in town _ ing out that he was dancing to glorify 
I take over and carry on as usual, God. And that’s exactly what I’m 
2d conducting services and taking care doing. 
er of my parishioners’ needs. On the Dancing belongs to God. He is 
I road I will continue to preach wher- using my body to put over His pro- 
ly ever I can, delivering guest sermons gram. I am proud and happy to be 
rs in various Cities. used in this way for God is the great- 
ch I am back in show business for est. A lot of folks don’t dig Him. 
to God’s sake. My main aim now is to But I do and I love Him with all my 
save enough money to set upa‘'Foun- heart. He showed me the way. 
The Man Who Knows 
EDDIE (ROCHESTER) ANDERSON is very particular about 
the cigars he smokes, his favorite brand being a pure Havana manu- 
factured by P. Hoopman. On his way back from New York re- 
cently, Rochester fell into conversation with a business man in the 
smoking car of the Phoebe Snow. Automatically he reached for one 
of his favorite stogies, then, with understanding reluctance, he 
offered his train companion one—his last. 
They smoked in silence for a few minutes then Rochester asked, 
“What do you think of that cigar?” 
His companion shrugged his shoulders and replied, ‘Not bad.” 
“Not bad!’’ exclaimed Rochester. ‘Not bad! Why man, that’s a 
P. Hoopman special!” 
po “Oh yes,’ replied the other, “I smoke them too. You see, I’m 
Hoopman.” 
Gladys Green 
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Dau Gurley 


Back Door 


HIS is the time of the year to 

watch out. Not that you're in 

danger of being hit by a truck, 
an atom bomb or your old lady. Your 
imminent danger and peril lurks in be- 
ing hit by an Act of Aggression from 
your cousins, nephews, sisters, aunts, 
uncles, grandpas and anybody who 
even smells like you from ‘Down 
Home.” Yep, that’s what you gotta 
watch, the stuff, I mean, for when 
they start unloading on the sidewalk 


in front of your house, you're 
trapped, Jack, I mean. 
The greatest and ‘‘visit- 


ors” on earth are from North Caro- 
lina, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee and Virginia. They'll move in 
on you so fast it'll make your head 
swim sans a bathing suit. And they 
start moving around when the sun 
shines on both sides of the street. 
This comes at a time when you can’t 
catch a single one to finish banking 
the yams, stomping peanuts or hoeing 
and plowing. Incidentally, that’s a 
reason for the rise in prices because 
there ain’t nobody Down There who 
wants to do the whole thing through 
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and the ring dang do, where work is 
concerned. 

That's when they take to the road 
with Destination Your House. 

I never could define this strange 
urge of the folks Down Yonder to 
want to visit somebody who should 
be visiting somebody himself, seeing 
how he spends three fourths of his 
life dodging the rent man, the finance 
man, the insurance man, the grocer 
and the butcher in addition to the 
trucks, autos, and “‘just informed” 
husbands who all can be counted 
upon to “short circuit’ you once and 
for all. 

Right now the highways and the 
byways, the dusty roads and pigtrails, 
are choked with ancient jalopies, 
Cadillacs with fallen arches, dodder- 
ing Dodges, and senile Studebakers 
converging on you and your two 
rooms and family of six. You have 
to go out in the hall to change your 
mind in Harlem’s “apartments” 
which are truly divided into “parts” 
with the “ment” actually that insofar 
as the intentions of the landlord are 
concerned in giving you adequate 
space to live in. In Chicago's “kitch- 
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_ enettes’’ take two steps forward, back- 
ward, sideways or even turn around 
and you’re in the middle of your 
neighbor’s house. 

Under those conditions, how much 
can a man’s fortitude put up with 
when his ‘“‘relatives’’ visit him on 
purpose? Not that one doesn’t love 
“Big Br’er and Little Br’er,’”’ Sister 
Sue and Cousin Hector, but that af- 
fection is expressed to its fullest 
degree when the aforementioned 
“members of the family’ are miles 
away. Conditioned to living in the 
North, one’s interest in those he left 
Down There is whetted only when 
the Good Lawd drops his boom on 
one of them and the letter comes ask- 
ing you to return for the funeral. 
You, having been inured to living in 
the North American manner, make 
plenty haste getting Down There so 
as to be on hand when the rumble 
starts over the insurance. You shy 
away from the situation if Uncle Ben 
died “unfinancial,’” but your big 
mouth can be heard Down the Road 
Apiece if it looks as if those who 
stayed in the South all the time and 
put up with Uncle Ben’s idiosyncra- 
sies while he was alive will get the 
money. 

But you don’t want that “visiting” 
jive to hit you in your northern en- 
vironment. You just can’t stand it. 
You're already staggering under the 
load of keeping local neighbors away 
from your table or “dropping by’ to 
play whist or canasta and hanging 
around all night, sleeping and snor- 
ing on your davenport in which you 
and your old lady cop a nod, or get- 
ting too comfortable. in that big and 
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greasy over-stuffed chair which at 
night sleeps both Junior and his lit- 
tle brother, Booker T. 

Whenever the doorbell rings dur- 
ing this period, have a bag packed at 
the door and be on the way out if 
anybody looking tired, sweaty or 
dusty from long travel in an auto- 
mobile comes up. Survey him care- 
fully from your peephole. If it’s a 
relative, come out fighting to get 
down the stairs with your bag in 
hand, hollering over your shoulder, 
meanwhile, that you're catching that 
Greyhound to Montreal, Mississippi, 
or Bermuda, Tennessee. Don’t take 
any chances. Chink up all loopholes; 
put your family on the alert, includ- 
ing the dog who has as much re- 
sponsibility in protecting your mea- 
ger larder or icebox as anyone else, 
seeing that his gut is stuffed daily off 
the provisions you pay for. Teach 
him to snap and snarl at anyone look- 
ing like a visitor. His growls at pos- 
sible burglars have really been in vain 
because he hasn’t been protecting 
anything for what's in your house 
isn’t even worth trying to hock. 

I've offered you the only sensible 
way of beating off this continual 
threat to your privacy. I’ve described 
as much as I could what might be in 
store for you this summer. But in 
case you’ decide not to follow my ad- 
vice and to go ahead whole hog on 
your Own, you must prepare to eat 
your meals in relays. 

If you have been concealing your 
greens and cornbread in your top 
dresser drawer, using the window 
ledge as an icebox, the fire escape for 
your live poultry, including any un- 
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wary pigeons so dumb as to fly so 
close; and growing cabbage and 
sweet potatoes in the flower box, you 
will have to cease and desist. Your 
next 40 days and nights will be spent 
in devising ways and means of di- 
vesting your household of its over- 
flow of “relatives,” and ‘“‘visitors”’ 
from some place else. 

After two nights of sleeping in the 
back seat of your car, riding the sub- 
way all night for a dime trying to 
sleep if in New York or “roughing 
it’’ with a sheet or blanket, or even 
some newspapers in Chicago’s Wash- 
ington Park or the grassy areas of the 
islands along South Parkway, you'll 
give up in desperation and return to 
where you pay the rent. Then some- 
body's gotta move over. 

And remember this: that extra bed 
you had for “in case’ purposes, 
meaning “in case’’ your check runs 
short and you need some spot cash to 
finish out that installment on your 


The Glory Train 


back rent, cannot be utilized so long 
as your house is overrun with “Big 


Br'er” and “Little Br’er” trying to 


decapitate one another on the kitchen 
floor, Sister Sue borrowing your old 
lady’s summer clothes and Cousin 
Hector staying for hours in the bath- 
room reading Moon Mullins or Li’! 
Abner and you wanting to shave or 
something. And there is also the 
danger that somebody might mess up 
the bathroom, seeing that they are 
oddities Down There. 

In any case, after your visitors are 
back home safe and sound and the 
cold wind starts whistling around 
these bare corners in New York, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Newark and Indianap- 
olis, remember you will always have 
a warm climate to go to when you 
make your annual visit Down There 
to sleep and eat on them when your 
own green is lean or you proved too 
rash with your cash. 


“IF YOU WANT TO GO TO HEAVEN, stand up,” shouted 
the evangelist. Everyone did but one man, 
“Don’t you want to go to heaven?” the preacher thundered at 


him. 


“Yep, I do,” said the man, ‘but not on no excursion.” 


Kenneth Beaver, Magazine Digest 
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Pullman porter James Peters of Baltimore 


makes a 20-year dream pay off 
by sending all of his children to college 


HOW WE EDUCATED 
OUR CHILDREN 


BY CHARLES SAMUELS 


Reprinted from Ladies’ Home Journal 


F YOU drive any morning through 
the older home neighborhoods of 
Baltimore, Maryland, you will 

see, on street after dusty street, scores 
of housewives scouring their front 
steps, each down on her knees and 
scrubbing away vigorously with soap, 
brush and, sometimes, pumice as well. 

Among the most fiercely faithful 

of Baltimore’s daily scrubbers is Mrs. 
Eledith Peters, a small and exuberant 
Negro housewife, who lives with her 
husband, three children, her widowed 
mother and married sister in the red 
brick row house at 1635 W. Lafay- 
ette Avenue. It’s the center house of 
ll, all alike, in a part of the north- 
west colored section where there is 
little else but row houses. The Pe- 
tetses have owned it for 12 years. 

“It's only since last September, 

though, that I’ve had to scrub my 
steps,” says Mrs. Peters. “Before 
that my son James always cleaned 
them for me. But since last fall he’s 
been in Kenyon College, in Ohio, 
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where he has a grant. And Dolores 
Leone, my eldest child, is a junior at 
the University of Wisconsin—on a 
Maryland State scholarship. Carolyn 
Jean, the baby of the family, is only 
16 now, so she’s still in high school 
—but she wants to go to college too.” 
Mrs. Peters’ neighbors often say that 
any conversation you start with either 
her or her husband is likely to be 
turned in this way into a discussion 
of their children’s educational prog- 
ress. 

Eledith’s husband, James Peters, 
Sr., is a tall, dignified man who last 
year earned $3176 as the ‘in charge” 
Pullman porter on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad’s night run between 
Baltimore and New York. He is 44, 
a year older than his wife. Mr. Pe- 
ters does not drink, smoke or gamble, 
and talks much less than his wife. On 
the subject of his children, however, 
he can, if encouraged at all, become 
quite eloquent. 

The couple are considered a re- 
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markable pair by most of the people 
who know them. For more than 20 
years they have dedicated themselves 
to one ambition—four years of col- 
lege for their youngsters. 

It is, of course, no new idea among 

colored people, particularly those in 
the South, that only Negroes with 
college educations have much of a 
chance at economic security. 
_ With the Peterses, the college idea 
has been an all-absorbing passion, a 
tough old dream indeed, one they 
started talking about even before 
they were married in 1929. Eledith 
Peters describes it as the beautiful 
dream that grew during the depres- 
sion into the solitary rock they found 
it possible to cling to. 

“Somehow it always buoyed us 
up,” she says. “It kept us afloat and 
looking ahead all through the bad 
times when it seemed our troubles 
could never end. During the depres- 
sion one of our children was born 
paralyzed, born an ‘invalid child’ and 
died in infancy. There were other 
deaths, too, on both sides of the fam- 
ily. And my husband was ‘fur- 
loughed’ by the Pullman Company 
for five long years. He was out of 
work for a month, then had to take 
a ten-dollar-a-week job as an errand 
boy. This with two babies to feed. 
There were times when we didn’t 
know how we'd ever pay our rent, 
how we'd get enough food for all of 
us. Sometimes I feel we just never 
could have gone on if we'd ever given 
up hope that someday our babies 
would go to college, and have a bet- 
ter life than ours. And when things 
at last got a trifle better we found 


that college for our kids was the big 
thing we were living for.” 

With Dolores in Wisconsin and 
Junior at Kenyon, the Peterses’ life- 
long dream is started on its way to 
fulfillment. 

The $3176 Mr. Peters earned last 
year was salary. Like many other 
Pullman porters, he refuses to reckon 
the tips he gets as pay, claiming that 
these barely cover his living expenses 
while he’s traveling. 

However, the couple has two other 
small sources of income, besides what 
the children earn. Mrs. Peters is a 
graduate of the Indiana State Teach- 
ers College and for the past two years 
she has been working occasionally as 
a substitute teacher in the Negro 
grammar schools of Anne Arundel 
County. She gets $7 a day for this 
work. Last year, she says, she made 
between $250 and $300. In addition 
to this, her sister, Mrs. Eleanor Ran- 
dall, who lives with them, pays her 
$30 a month for room rent. She is 
also a schoolteacher and is married 
to Joseph Randall, who has a Gov- 
ernment job in Washington and gets 
home to Baltimore only on week 
ends. 

The Peterses’ boy, James, Jr., 18, 
worked for a Baltimore cafeteria 
chain when he was in high school 
and in a recreation camp last summer. 
This enabled him to bring $250 to 
Kenyon for his freshman year. The 
grant awarded him by the college 
amounts to $150 a semester. Never- 
theless, his parents had to help him 
out with $160 last fall. James is 4 
bright-faced, sensitive-looking young: 
ster eager to do his share. He hurried 
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home from college last Christmas so 
he could get a job as a mail carrier 
during the holiday rush season, there- 
by earning between $80 and $90 that 
he could use for college. He makes 
the little spending money he requires 
doing odd jobs around the campus. 

James, who wants to be a doctor, 
admits he got off to a slow start at 
Kenyon, but he’s been working hard 
since to make up for it. When any- 
one points out to him the difficulties 
he faces during the long years de- 
manded by the study of medicine, 
Junior's brown eyes glow with anger 
behind his spectacles and he clenches 
his fists. 

“Tl make it,”” he says, “I just gotta 
make it after all my parents have 
done to help me.” 

Mrs. Peters thinks Dolores Leone, 
who is 21, is the best student in the 
family, but points out—with a sigh— 
that she is much less careful with her 
money than her brother. This is Do- 
lores’ first year at Wisconsin, even 
though she’s a junior. After graduat- 
ing ninth highest in the 1947 class 
of 194 boys and girls at Frederick 
Douglass High School, Dolores spent 
two years at Morgan State, the Negro 
college in Baltimore. She had a bet- 
ter than B average there. During the 
summer before last, Dolores took 
French and psychology courses at Co- 
lumbia University in New York, get- 
ting B in both. She is rated a good 
student at Wisconsin except in math- 
ematics, for which she got a dismal F. 
Her math instructor said this was due 
to “sickness and lack of effort on the 
girl’s part.” 

Maryland, which for years has 
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fought the efforts of colored students 
to enter its state university, maintains 
a fund to help Negro youngsters who 
want to go to college outside the 
state. Dolores gets $225 a semester 
from this scholarship fund. 

Dolores had $200 saved up last 
September from money she'd earned, 
working as a bus girl in the Baltimore 
Sunpapers’ restaurant and in the same 
summer camp—it’s at Catonsville, 
Maryland—as James. But her parents 
had to contribute $150 to her tuition 
fees at Wisconsin and have been 
sending her $20 more each month for 
incidental expenses. 

“Dolores occasionally endangers 
our budget,” says her mother indul- 
gently, “by making long-distance 
calls home. Then she writes me after- 
ward to ask, ‘Do you think I’m ex- 
travagant, mother?’ Dolores has al- 
ways been like that, the only one of 
my children who is any problem at 
all.” 

In an attempt to teach her children 
to save, Eledith gave each one, as he 
entered junior high, 50 cents allow- 
ance each school day, or $2.50 a weck. 
Out of that each child had to pay 15 
cents for the hot lunch served in 
school, 10 cents (then the round-trip 
bus fare for school children) a day 
for transportation. What was left of 
the remaining $1.25 a week, after 
paying for movies and candy, they 
were expected to put in the bank. The 
cost of everything, including bus 
fares for children, which are now 14 
cents a day, having gone up, she gives 
Carolyn Jean, a pert, sweet-looking 
child with her mother’s chipper spir- 
its, 54 cents a day allowance. 
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Carolyn has always suffered from 
various allergies that have caused her 
to lose much time in school. She is 
now in the 11-A at Douglass, and 
wants to be a dermatologist. 

Tuition at Morgan for Dolores last 
spring came to $60. Counting in that, 
Carolyn’s weekly $2.70 allowance and 
the sums to help out the two other 
children, the Peterses spent last year 
almost $600, or about one sixth of 
their entire annual income, to keep 
their youngsters in school. Both of 
the older children were away from 
home only since September in 1950, 
so keeping them in college will be 
twice as costly this year. 

Dolores is eager to stay in school 
until she gets her Ph.D., but Mrs. 
Peters says she intends to help her 
and the other two only through the 
first four years of college. 

“T do think that’s quite enough for 
us to do for them,” says Eledith. 
“After that, they'll be on their own.” 

The Peterses say that the biggest 
financial break they ever had came in 
1939 when they were able to buy 
their row house from the HOLC for 
$2000. They paid $200 down and 
cleared off the last of the mortgage 
two years ago. 

The Peterses had just $10 over 
when they first moved into their W. 
Lafayette Avenue home a dozen years 
ago. It had seemed to be in perfect 
- shape when they looked it over, be- 
fore buying. But when they got their 
furniture in, they suffered a shock. 
The previous occupants, incensed at 
having to get out, had splashed bright 
red paint all over the walls. The cou- 
ple spent a week scraping it off. 
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Today they still own little furni- 
ture that isn’t essential. There are no 
books, few pictures, only a handful 
of ornaments. 

The couple never entertain, but 
when the older children were home 
they gave their share of parties. Ele- 
dith always managed to provide 
cookies, fruit and candy. 

The only two objects in their home 
that anyone would describe as luxu- 
ries are a secondhand upright piano 
and a radio-phonograph. They got 
the piano for $10 so Dolores could 
take music lessons at $1.50 per les- 
son. At the same time the couple had 
Junior taking violin lessons that cost 
the same. 

The radio-phonograph, purchased 
several years ago, cost $126, paid in 
nine monthly $14 installments. 

The couple say that practically 
everything in the house was bought 
on the installment plan, and point out 
that poor people “just couldn’t buy 
anything at all if they had to do it 
any other way.” 

Like most of the rooms in the 
house, the front parlor is very small, 
but it has one attractive feature, a 
while marble mantelpiece on which 
is arrayed most of the treasured sou- 
venirs of their 21 years of marriage— 
a few fancy sea shells, a twisted star- 
fish a relative sent them from Florida, 
an electrified candlestick, a blue vase 
and a dainty china inkstand, also two 
photographs. 

The floor is bare, but highly var- 
nished. The Peterses until last winter 
had a few wool rugs, but put them 
away when clinic doctors warned that 
Carolyn Jean was allergic to any ma- 
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terial with wool in it and would 
break out into a rash whenever ex- 
posed to it. So Mr. Peters hired a 
sanding machine for a few days and 
refinished and varnished the floors 
that aren't covered by linoleum. 

The kitchen, largest room on the 
floor, has no new utilities. The burn- 
ers on the gas stove are charred and 
blackened by long use. The most re- 
cently acquired utilities are a $108 
washing machine and a $214 refrig- 
erator, which were both purchased on 
the installment plan about 14 years 
ago. There are five bedrooms and a 
bathroom on the two upper floors; all 
have Venetian blinds. 

There is a miniature wooden porch 
behind the kitchen. Steps from it lead 
into Eledith’s back yard, which, in the 
summer, is full of rosebushes, a chrys- 
anthemum clump and a dozen or 
more dahlias. 

Eledith estimates her family has 
saved thousands of dollars because 
James, Sr., with her and Junior's help, 
does all the wallpapering, painting 
and plastering and much of the re- 
pair work. During the 12 years 
they've lived in their row house 
they've had to spend only $300 on 
jobs—such as cementing the cellar 
foor and putting in new kitchen 
drains—that had to be done by pro- 
fessionals. 

James Peters was averaging only 
$69.50 a month when they were first 
married. He was hired as an “‘extra 
man”—a porter who substitutes when 
a regularly assigned man is sick or 
doesn’t show up. Mr. Peters retained 
the “extra man” status until 1946, 
being paid on an hourly basis. 
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Reproduced by permission of 
adies’ Home Journal 


James Peters 


“Pullman porters never died or re- 
tired,” says Eledith. ‘At least they 
never seemed to in Baltimore until 
the retirement age was set some time 
ago at 65, with a provision that they 
can continue working if able until 70. 
That means that until five years ago 
I seldom knew when my husband 
would be home or how much he 
would earn in any one month.” 

The couple met for the first time 
the evening in 1927 that Eledith Bell 
arrived from Terre Haute, Indiana, 
to teach in a rural school for Negroes 
near Lothian, which is 45 miles from 
Baltimore. She was 19, had recently 
graduated from teachers college, and 
this was the first job she’d ever had. 

That day she'd had two unpleasant 
surprises. The first came on a train 
in Maryland when the conductor or- 
dered her to a seat in the rear of a 
car. She'd lived all her life in the 
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North—born in Carma, Illinois; her 
family had moved to Terre Haute 
when she was 11. 

The second shock came when she 
arrived at the farmhouse where she 
was to board while working at her 
$65-a-month job. It had no indoor 
plumbing, central heating or running 
water, no screens on the windows. In 
Terre Haute, her parents, John Henry 
and Susie Bell, had always owned the 
six-room bungalow they lived in and 
it had electric lights, a bathroom and 
a furnace. 

On the train from Indiana, Eledith 
had been too excited about getting 
her first job to eat the lunch her 
mother had packed for her. But there 
were so many flies around the table 
of the boardinghouse that she could 
not eat dinner, and burst into tears. 

There were two other schoolteach- 
ers in the boardinghouse. One of 
them felt so sorry for her she invited 
Eledith to come along for a ride they 
were taking that night with three 
boys to Annapolis to make arrange- 
ments for a school entertainment. 

James Peters, the son of a local 
farmer, was driving the car, and Ele- 
dith sat in the front seat next to him. 
Neither of them had ever had a date 
before, but after that night, James, 
the most quiet boy in the whole 
neighborhood, came around to see her 
every evening. 

_ His father, William Peters, a trus- 
~ tee of the local school board, also 
called on her one day. “This is not 
an official visit,’ he said. “I just 
wanted to see what kind of girl could 
get my son James out of his home at 
night.” Mr. Peters, a widower who 
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was growing mostly tobacco on his 
300 leased acres, explained, ‘James 
is the only one of my five sons who 
is willing to stay on the farm and 
help me with the crops. He is a good 
boy, wanted to be a preacher. I don't 
know how I'd keep up my farm if he 
ever left.” 

James kept coming around. Often 
he'd take the little schoolteacher for 
a ride in ais father’s car, or they'd go 
walking in the woods and talk about 
the stars. 

“That was the first thing that at- 
tracted me to him,” says Eledith. “I 
had studied a little astronomy in 
school and I was surprised he knew 
so much about stars and flowers and 
trees. James had only finished his 
second year in night school because 
he had to work so hard on the farm.” 

James was one of 11 children, 
three of whom had died in infancy. 
He lost his mother, to whom he had 
been deeply attached, when he was 
12, and his wife thinks this made him 
more reserved than his brothers, “all 
of whom liked to have a good time.” 

James was a good baseball player, 
pitching for a uniformed team that 
traveled around playing other good 
amateur colored teams in Anne Arun- 
del County. His grandfather and 
great-grandfather had been preachers 
and an uncle had offered to educate 
James. But his father, though a reli- 
gious man, insisted he needed his soa 
to work on the farm. 

Eledith thinks this was the reason 
he made up his mind when young 
that if he had any children they'd 
have their chance at college. She had 
decided the same thing, she says, be- 
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cause she'd wanted to continue her 
education after finishing the two-year 
course in teachers college. 

They'd known each other for a 
year the night James said, “I think I 
would like you to be my companion. 
What would your parents say if we 
got married?” 

“Tll have to think it over,’ she 
told him. That night, lying in bed, 
she thought wistfully of how hard 
her parents had worked to educate 
her. Her mother, Susie, for years had 
been a cook for white people so Ele- 
dith and her sister Eleanor could stay 
in school. Both the older Bells had 
had a dread of their daughters’ work- 
ing in service—"'so many hours for 
so little money.” 

One of her chief childhood mem- 
ories was seeing her mother get up at 
three in the morning to cook a big, 
hot breakfast for her father and put 
up his lunch sandwiches. “There'll 
be no sandwiches made up the night 
before for my John Henry,” Susie 
had always said. 

Her father worked in a steel mill, 
where his job was to line with clay 
the big ladles used to move the mol- 
ten steel from the blast furnaces. Al- 
ways he had come home tired. 

For a year Eledith had been thrilled 
because she could send some money 
home each month, after paying $20 
board at the farmhouse. The next 
time she saw James Peters she asked 
if he would mind if she continued 
teaching school after she was married. 

“Yes, I would,” he told her. “I’m 
marrying to have children and I think 
you should stay home and take care 
of them.” 
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Nothing could shake him from 
that stand and on February 2, 1929, 
Eledith went with him to Baltimore, 
where they were married at the home 
of the Rev. M. N. Carroll, a retired 
preacher related to the groom’s fam- 
ily. Eledith’s wedding gown was a 
red dress and she wore a little white 
flower in her hair. James’ brother 
John and his sister-in-law, Mozelle, 
were their only witnesses. 

James had already sent in his appli- 
cation for employment to the Pull- 
man Company. “It’s not that I’m 
interested in traveling,” he told El- 
edith. ‘But I’m not going to stay on 
the farm. I want to get some of 
those large sums of money I’ve seen 
advertised in the correspondence- 
school ads in the magazines.” 

James’ father died, however, short- 
ly after the wedding and the couple 
remained on the farm until James, 
with the help of a brother, could get 
the crops in and sell the farm imple- 
ments. 

The youngsters in the family went 
to live with relatives. James and his 
bride returned to Baltimore to live 
with John and Mozelle until they 
could swing a home of their own. 
James spent two weeks commuting 
to the Pullman school for porters, in 
Washington, before he got his ap- 
pointment. They had a little over 
$100 to start life with. 

Though she had said nothing to 
James about it, Eledith had deter- 
mined to resume teaching the first 
chance she got. She didn’t like living 
with her in-laws. 

Dolores was born 11 months after 
their marriage, on January 1, 1930. 
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Eledith says, “I took one look at that 
lovely child, and decided to forget all 
about resuming teaching. I just 
couldn't have let anyone else take 
care of her.” 

It was several months, though, be- 
fore she could talk James into setting 
up their own home. “'I had to threat- 
en to leave him before he agreed. He 
wanted to get together a little more 
money first. I said, “We'll never have 
anything, no money, no home, noth- 
ing, if we wait. You can go your 
way and I'll go mine.’ I had a real 
temper in those days.” 

Soon afterward the Peterses rented 
a four-room apartment for $6 a week. 
They bought only furniture they ab- 
solutely needed. All of it was second- 
hand, except for a $159 bed-room 
suite purchased on the installment 
plan. Eledith got a table for $5 and 
two chairs for $1 each. She was de- 
lighted when she picked up for $3, 
at an auction, a job lot that included 
a crib, an icebox and a high chair. 
She also bought two spoons, two 
knives, two forks and a handful of 
dishes, a spoon and a baby plate for 
Dolores. 

The depression started by 
then, and by the following Christmas 
her husband had so few assignments 
that he’d been saving pennies for 
months to buy a pair of badly needed 
shoes. Instead of buying the shoes, 
.though, James took the money he'd 
been hoarding and bought with it a 
little table Christmas tree, lights and 
ornaments. 

He had to save for six months 
more before he had enough for a pair 
of new shoes. That was the real 
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beginning of the marriage, Eledith 
says: “When I saw the little Christ- 
mas tree I realized for the first time 
what sort of a man I had married. 
I began to want to be the kind of 
wife my mother had always been. I'd 
enjoyed a happy childhood because 
she and my father never quarreled. | 
had already begun to curb my temper 
because my husband would never an- 
swer back. He'd say, ‘Let’s each of us 
say a little prayer, dear, and then sit 
down and talk it over.’ How can you 
argue with a man who won't fight 
back? I don’t think we’ve had one 
argument in all the years, bad and 
good, since.” 

Naomi, their second child, was 
born in 1931 with a “spinal knot” 
that prevented the flow of spinal 
fluid downward. She never developed 
from the waist down and Mrs. Peters 
said she was relieved when that “in- 
valid child died, because she could 
never have been normal or happy.” 

By then the depression was really 
clawing at the Peterses, along with 
millions of other American families. 
Railroads all over the country were 
taking trains off their schedules and 
in October, 1931, James Peters, by 
then getting $74 a month, was laid 
off. “Put on furlough,” the Pullman 
Company termed it. 

Each day for a month he tramped 
the streets searching for work. The 
$10-a-week errand-boy job he finaily 
got was in a candy store. For threc 
years Mr. Peters could get no more 
profitable work, but when the NRA 
law was passed, his employer raised 
him to the $13-a-week legal mini- 
mum wage. 
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At one time their plight became 
so desperate that their landlord vol- 
untarily cut their rent from $6 a week 
to $3. “I don’t think it’s right,’’ he 
said, ‘that fine people like you should 
have so many bad things happen to 
you.” 

It was in this poverty-racked period 
that Junior was born. And the next 
year Mr. Peters found a job as janitor 
of an apartment house. It paid $14 
a week, and sometimes James could 
make a little extra money by running 
errands for tenants, mopping their 
floors and washing their windows. 

It was at this time that Eledith took 
out tiny endowment-insurance poli- 
cies—for $100 each—for Dolores 
and Junior. 

“We may have to borrow against 
those policies when they are in col- 
lege,’ she often said to her husband 
when they sat alone at night in the 
kitchen. 

“Sure,” said James, “they mast go 
to college. I'd hate to think of them 
going through all this like we're 
doing.” 

Eledith says she doesn’t know how 
they could have got through this 
period at all if she hadn’t had $300 
saved toward a down payment on a 
house when James was laid off. The 
money carried them for a long time. 

“Twas so worried all the time that 
I was sick. I got down to 80 
pounds,” she says. 

Her husband just grins when she 
talks like that. “I don’t remember 
that you were so ill. All I ever had 
to go on with was knowing for sure 
that each night I would come home 
toa smile of welcome and a kiss.” 
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He was still on furlough in 1935 
when Carolyn Jean was born. But 
the long layoff ended the next year 
when he was restored to duty with a 
salary of $94 a month. The pay 
raises he has received since he credits 
to his union, the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. 

When the children started going to 
school, Eledith . gradually took out 
more $100 endowment-insurance pol- 
icies. She now holds $1000 worth of 
this protection. 

Thirteen years ago, with the two 
older children in P.S. 132, Eledith 
decided to join that school’s Parents’ 
Education Class. It has been her pet 
organization ever since and she feels 
it has helped her immensely in bring- 
ing up her children intelligently. For 
some time she has been the group's 
secretary-treasurer. 

The class is sponsored by the Balti- 
more school board, which furnishes 
it with child-training movies, paid 
teachers and lecturers, and trips to 
other schools, museums, hospitals and 
other institutions. 

“Among the things I learned in 
that class was to treat my youngsters 
as human beings, as equals,” she says. 
“When we have money to spend on 
anything we all sit down and discuss 
the purchase. Each of the children 
has a vote on food I'm to buy, and 
everything else. 

Then there was the time Dolores 
suddenly shot up tall. She was in 
the sixth grade and her teacher told 
me Dolores was developing a little 
bit of an inferiority complex because 
she was the tallest girl in her class. 
She was slumping down in her seat 
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so as not to be conspicuous, and 
getting very bad posture.” 

Eledith took this matter up in the 
Parents’ Education Class and was ad- 
vised to take Dolores to the down- 
town stores and show her that all the 
wax models in the windows were 
taller than average. 

“She was impressed,” Mrs. Peters 
says, “when I explained that all the 
famous girl models were very tall. 
The other women had advised me to 
dress Dolores more attractively. I did, 
though it ruined me. That helped 
too. She became convinced there ts 
nothing shameful about being too 
tall. And the next year all the other 
girls in the class caught up to her in 
size and the problem was solved for 
good.” 

During World War II the Peters 
family enjoyed their most prosperous 
years. Mr. Peters worked mostly on 
troop trains going all over the coun- 
try. Sometimes he got home for only 
a few hours each month. He says he 
loved working with the young sol- 
diers. One of his most precious pos- 
sessions is a large copybook contain- 
ing thousands of the autographs 
signed by his wartime service passen- 
gers. One carload of Army Intelli- 
gence men he served on a trip to the 
Coast was so impressed by his devo- 
tion that they all signed a letter 
commending him, and sent it to the 
Pullman Company. 

With him away so much of the 
time, Eledith began joining clubs and 
organizations affliated with churches, 
hospitals and the schools. All had to 
do with the betterment of the neigh- 
borhood and interracial relationships. 
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She is now a stewardess of her 
church, the Payne Memorial Afro- 
American Methodist Episcopal 
Church, has been president of two 
P.T.A.’s, those of P.S. 132 and Fred- 
erick Douglass High School. She is 
on a committee that helps needy pa- 
tients of Provident Hospital. Both 
she and her husband are active mem- 
bers of a community co-operative 
group and also the National Associa- 
tion tor the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

She says, “Living as we do, in a 
colored neighborhood, we and our 
children seldom come into much so- 
cial contact with white families. The 
only white people who live in my 
neighborhood are Jewish storekcep- 
ers, and our children always played 
peacefully with theirs. It is not the 
white children who have prejudice 
against us, I think, but their parents. 

“So we never talked about it. But 
one day.when James, who is crazy 
about basketball, was 16, he came 
home in a state of bewilderment. He 
told me that a policeman had stopped 
him from playing basketball with 
some white boys in a park. The 
policeman said it was against the law 
for him to play with white children. 
‘Why did he say that, mother?’ he 
asked me. ‘I didn’t do anything.’ 
I didn’t know what to tell him. 

“And in September, when James 
was starting off for college, he 
wanted a particular kind of wallet. 
I went with him to a downtown 
haberdashery where I knew they had 
them. For a long time we waited in 
the middle of the store and nobody 
waited on us. Then a girl clerk did 
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and she threw the wallet down on 
the counter for us to examine. When 
we came out with the wallet, my son 
looked at me. He said, ‘Mother, that 
girl didn’t want to wait on us. Why 
did she treat us the way she did?’ 

“T told him, ‘It isn’t the store, son. 
Didn't you notice how nice the other 
people were to us when we went to 
the cashier's desk to pay for the 
wallet? Maybe it isn’t the store, but 
just that one girl.’ I don’t know 
whether he believed me or not.”’ 

The instance of racial hatred in 
Baltimore that most shocked Eledith 
Peters she read about a couple of 
years ago in the local newspapers. 
A little colored boy about eight years 
old had slipped into a downtown 
department store and got into the line 
of white children waiting to see Santa 
Claus. He was still in line when 
department-store employees noticed 
him for the first time. They pulled 
him out of the line, and put him 
out of the store. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Peters points 
out that during the 20 years she’s 
lived in Baltimore there have been no 
race riots. “The only trouble like 
that came when Negro families tried 
to move into white neighborhoods 
and boys threw rocks through their 
windows. But since the Supreme 
Court ruled that such restrictions 
were unconstitutional, there now are 
lots of better neighborhoods where 
people of our race can move—if they 
can afford the higher prices charged 
Negroes for such homes.” 

Mrs. Peters feels that the lot of the 
Negro in the United States has im- 
proved with recent years, though as a 
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member of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, she realizes that enormous 
changes have to be made before her 
race can enjoy anything like equality. 

Her children are not too enthusi- 
astic about the rapidity of this prog- 
ress. All three have told Eledith that, 
when they grow up, they have no 
intention of living or working in 
their home town. 

“T feel a little better up in Kenyon 
than in Baltimore,” James Jr., says, 
“but I'm still aware every day of dis- 
crimination all around me. There is 
nothing particular, just a general atti- 
tude that’s hard to describe. When I 
finish my studies I plan to live in the 
West or Middle West, where people 
don’t make it quite so tough for 
Negroes.” 

Junior, a brilliant basketball player, 
has made the Kenyon freshman five. 
He shares a room with a white stu- 
dent, whom he likes. His expenses 
at Kenyon amount to $560 a semester 
—$410 when you subtract the col- 
lege’s $150 grant. 

Dolores’ parents are delighted with 
the marked improvement in her atti- 
tude toward life since she transferred 
to the University of Wisconsin. Bal- 
timore’s restrictions had irked her to 
an increasing degree while she was 
at Morgan State. What she seemed 
to object to most was her inability to 
attend concerts and opera perform- 
ances in Baltimore. 

“If she wanted to hear good music, 
which she loves,” says her mother, 
“all she could do was borrow oper- 
atic records from the public library 
and play them on our phonograph.” 
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In Madison, Dolores attends with 
the white friends she has made at 
the university all the musical events 
staged there. With 29 other girl stu- 
dents she lives in the middle of the 
student housing district, in a privately 
»wned home. There are in this group 
wo Chinese, one South American 
and several Jewish girls, Dolores be- 
ing the only Negro student in the 
house. With a Norwegian-American 
girl named Barbara Peterson, she 
shares a living room and bedroom. 
The rooms are nicely decorated and 
the girls keep them neat and clean. 

Dolores’ best friend at Wisconsin 
is Barbara Levine, a Jewish girl from 
New York. She attends the meetings 
of the university’s Socialist Club and 
the Hillel Foundation, a Jewish or- 
ganization. 

Dolores’ teachers say she was a 
good student during her first semester 
at Wisconsin despite that F in mathe- 
matics—a study which, her mother 
says, “has always been her Waterloo 
in school.’ The other subjects she 
is taking include second-year French, 
psychology and physical education. 

Carrying the standard black suit- 
case, Mr. Peters usually goes by bus 
to the B. & O. Railroad yards, at 
Gilmore and Lanvale avenues, to re- 
port to the Pullman official there who 
gives him the list of reserved ac- 
commodations. Then James picks his 
way across the tracks and gets into his 
car. In the car, he puts on his ‘black 
uniform coat and porter’s cap, then 
tidies up while the car is being hauled 
to the Mount Royal station. 

The conductor arrives at the train 
at ten o'clock, though it doesn’t pull 
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How the Peterses 
Spend Their Money 


Each Week 
Food . ge. $28.00 
Clothing . 4.50 
Fuel ‘ 2.00 
Personal Care . 3.20 
House Repairs 6.00 
Children’s Allowances . 10.50 


(including college expenses) 
Insurance 1 
Church and charities . . . 3.0 
Electricity and gas . 2 
Taxes and ground rent 4 
Newspapers .... « 15 


Total $67.86 


out for New York until two A.M. 
Passengers can get on, though, any 
time after ten. If you take a ride in 
James’ car you would see why he 
asserts his tips seldom exceed his 
small traveling expenses. There are 
usually only three or four passengers 
in the car, sometimes one. And the 
average tip is still a quarter. 

Mr. Peters says women now tip as 
well as men. The biggest gratuity 
he ever received was a $5 bill a 
passenger gave him after hearing 
James talk about his children. 

“That's for your kids,”’ he told the 
porter, ‘‘and their college education.’ 

The train arrives in the B. & O.s 
Jersey City depot at six A.M., but pas- 
sengers can sleep in their berths until 
eight. After the last one leaves, Peters 
removes the bedding and locks up the 
berths that have been occupied on the 
trip. He takes the ferry across the 
Hudson River, landing in lower Man- 
hattan, where he eats breakfast at a 
cafeteria. Then he takes the subway 
to the Pullman men’s dormitory, ad- 
jacent to the company’s offices, in 
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Sunnyside, Long Island. He usually 
arrives there by noon, sleeps until 
four, then starts back to Jersey City, 
stopping in another Manhattan cafe- 
teria for a light dinner. The return 
trip operates on about the same 
schedule. 

On both trips he is allowed three 
and a half hours to sleep on the train 
while a substitute answers the passen- 
gers’ bells for him. That means he 
sleeps, usually, almost from the time 
the train starts from one city until it 
arrives at the other. But he is up in 
time to shine his passengers’ shoes, 
use the whisk-broom on their clothes 
and collect his tips, if any. 

“He’s a funny man, my husband,” 
explains Eledith, with a_ pleased 
smile. “One in a million, he’s inter- 
ested only in his home, his children 
and . . . me.” 

James Peters admits he can never 
get home soon enough to hear wheth- 
et there’s been a letter from Junior 


or Dolores, or what's new with the 
group of ten girls that little Carolyn 
Jean pals with. 

He loves to hear Carolyn complain, 
“Mother won't let me stay out after 
ten o'clock. I haven’t even got a 
particular boy friend. How can I call 
any boy my boy friend if I can’t go 
out with him—except with a crowd 
of other kids?” 

This, the letters, the news from 
Kenyon and Wisconsin, the kiss and 
the smile of welcome from Eledith 
are all James Peters asks of life now 
—and tomorrow. 

Sometimes, just before he goes to 
bed, he says to his wife, “I guess 
there are worse things than coming 
up the hard way, Eledith. It’s some- 
thing to have had troubles, to strug- 
gle with them. But a fellow sure feels 
pretty good—when he gets a little 
ahead of those big, ugly troubles.” 
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My Soul and I 
(To Ruth) 


We sit alone on the pearl-dust couch of the shore, 


My Soul and I, 


Nor watch the golden pyres tiered in the West, 


Where sunrays die. 


The seagulls ski far down the crags of foam, 


Like arcs in flight; 


But we are balmed in a shadowland of dreams 


That dusk the sight. 


Though thick white pythons of the tide thresh in 


And ships crawl by 


And night lets slip Venetian blinds . . 


_ My Soul and I. 
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. we dream, 


Melvin B. Tolson 
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Believing you cannot build a good society on bad soil, 
Emory Alvord has spent his life revolutionizing 


farming methods in faraway Rhodesi« 


GOSPEL OF THE PLOW 


BY LISTON POPE & CLARENCE W. HALL 
Reprinted from Christian Herald 


N AN April evening 30 years 

ago, a husky young teacher of 

agriculture from Washington 
State was jolted out of a sound sleep 
by the sound of jungle drums and 
weird chanting. Emory Alvord, with 
his bride, had just arrived at this re- 
mote spot in Southern Rhodesia to 
begin work as Africa’s first agricul- 
tural missionary. He sat bolt upright, 
listening, then bounded out of bed 
and into his clothes, and soon came 
upon a sight that shook him to his 
shoestrings. 

Over an acre of stumpy, neglected 
farm land a milling crowd of Afri- 
cans was engaged in what seemed an 
orgy. Led on by a brace of whirling 
witch-doctors, the prancing men and 
women were shrieking their appeals 
to the gods of the soil. When they 

‘rooped or fell exhausted, black arms 
. gathered them in, revived them with 
gourds of potent native beer, and the 
show went on. 

Alvord stood and watched. So this 
was native agriculture! He had been 
told what to expect. On the long and 
hazardous journey to his station— 
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7000 miles by ship, six days and 1628 
miles by train into the interior, and 
14 days and 174 miles by donkey- 
wagon to Mt. Silinda Mission—old 
Africa hands had warned him what 
he was up against. Vigor, they'd 
said, was something the African 
farmer had little of; voodoo was his 
tool. The old Africa hands had 
laughed as they said it. 

Emory Alvord hadn't laughed then. 
He didn’t laugh now. Through the 
eerie firelight and the clouds of dust, 
he thought he saw these people as 
they really were. Lazy? No lazy man 
would expend such energy. Supersti- 
tious? Perhaps, but was not super- 
stition itself a sort of faith? Redirect 
that energy and faith, and heaven 
alone knew what potentialities these 
people might exhibit. 

Striding back to his mission sta- 
tion in the morning’s chill dawn, he 
mapped out a program which he 
dubbed “The Gospel of the Plow.” 

Today, after 30 years, Emory Al- 
vord's faith in the natives of Rho- 
desia has been spectacularly justified. 
Under his brotherly tutelage they 
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have quite literally changed the face 
of their country. In 1920 most na- 
tives (or “Bantu’’) in Rhodesia were 
as cut off from any future as they 
were severed from their fellows by 
crocodile-infested rivers; today vast 
numbers of them enjoy a sense of 
prosperity and community well-being 
unknown in other regions of the 
Dark Continent. 

The pioneering instinct runs strong 
in Alvord blood. The family settled 
in Connecticut in 1632. Emory’s 
great-grandfather went to Utah in 
1847. His grandfather ran mule 
trains through the new West, and 
was found murdered by his campfire. 
His father fought in the Philippines 
and did construction work there and 
in Alaska. 

Emory himself, having chosen 
farming for a career, worked his way 
through Idaho State Normal and 
Washington State College. In 1918 
he tired of the classroom’s ivory tow- 
er and began to look for a frontier 
for himself. Gregarious, he wanted 
a frontier that was humanitarian 
rather than geographical. He volun- 
teered for life service as an agricul- 
tural missionary. Asked why, he said, 
“The human race must stand to- 
gether. It is difficult for an individ- 
ual to develop in the race as long as 
someone else is lower. The strong 
and qualified must stand with and 
help the weak. It is my aim to teach 
Christianity through the unexcelled 
medium of agriculture, full as it is of 
reverential objects which remind us 
hourly of God and life.” 

The idea of saving souls by saving 
soil was new to missionary enterprise 
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of that day. But his conception of 
service appealed to the mission offi- 
cials, who assigned him to Southern 
Rhodesia. A self-governing British 
colony since 1923, Southern Rhode- 
sia, about the size of California, sits 
deep in the center of Africa’s south- 
ern tip. Sometimes said to be the 
ancient site of King Solomon’s mines, 
it had been fought over for centuries 
by Arabs, Portuguese and others. 
Decades ago the gold-seekers had de- 
parted and the whole region had sunk 
into somnolence until Cecil Rhodes 
and his British South Africa Com- 
pany grabbed it for king and coun- 
try. 

Arrived at Mt. Silinda, Alvord car- 
ried his bride across the threshold of 
a house in which even the floor, 
beams, and rafters were mahogany. 

The mission, begun in the early 
1890's on 30,000 acres granted by 
Rhodes, majored in Christian educa- 
tion and handcraft. Agriculture, 
around which the whole of native life 
revolved, was not stressed. When his 
mission associates lamented that mak- 
ing converts was easy but keeping 
them faithful was impossible when 
they returned to their homes, Alvord 
asked: “What else can you expect? 
You can’t build a good society, let 
alone the Kingdom, on eroding soil 
and eroding people!” 

He promptly instituted a five-year 
course in agriculture, laid out six 
demonstration plots. At the first har- 
vest session he invited the Bantu for 
miles around. On the demonstration 
plots they saw maize (or ‘mealie 
meal’) plants 12 feet high bearing 
12-inch cobs—quite a contrast with 
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the native plants two or three feet 
tall, with cobs no bigger than a man’s 
thumb. 

Triumphantly, Alvord expounded 
the merits of proper tillage. His bub- 
bling spirits simmered down a bit 
when he asked them if they under- 
stood, and they shouted, “Yes, yes. 
You great witchdoctor!”” When he 
tried to tell them witchcraft had 
nothing to do with it, they laughed. 
Even the mission pupils who had cul- 
tivated the plots under his direction 
were convinced he had gone out dur- 
ing the night and sprinkled magic 
medicine. 

He knew then that he must per- 
suade the Bantu to put his methods 
to work on their own plots, where 
they and their neighbors could see 
that there was nothing supernatural. 
It worked, and natives came from far 
and wide to volunteer their land for 
his experiments. He promised, and 
they proved, that plots properly tilled 
would yield at least ten times snore 
than formerly. The Alvord formula 
was simple to the point of absurdity: 
clear the land properly, water it, fer- 
tilize it with kraal manure now being 
wasted, rotate the crops. But, above 
all, cherish the land. 

To the pitiable farmers on their 
pitifully worn-out plots, he would 
say: “What is this land you have? 
It’s a trust for your children and your 
children’s children. God has loaned 
it to you to use, not destroy. He 
sends the rain and warmth of the sun. 
All He expects of you is that you love 
your land, nourish it, cooperate with 
it. God wants you and your families 
to have the good things of life; He’s 
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given you the raw materials to make 
a good life. He wants you to work 
with Him.” 

His technique for awakening in- 
centive was unfailing. He moved 
among the people as a fellow worker 
of the soil, eager to help. Wandering 
about the native reserve nearest the 
mission, he would come upon a farm- 
er lying in the shade. Squatting down 
beside him, Alvord would first talk 
about everything but farming, then 
before the native knew it he was hav- 
ing quietly painted for him such a 
beguiling picture of prosperity that 
he was on his feet asking for direc- 
tions toward that irresistible horizon. 

When in 1922 a severe famine 
struck Southern Rhodesia, most Bantu 
crops failed completely; Alvord’s stu- 
dents and demonstrators produced 
bumper yields. Word spread that a 
great wizard and rainmaker was at 
Mt. Silinda, and native chiefs came 
with gold and other gifts to buy his 
secret. The witchdoctors and other 
bush-league dervishes, sensing ruin- 
ous competition, heckled him at the 
demonstrations, shouting to the, peo- 
ple that the gods of the soil would 
visit dire punishment on any African 
dabbling in the white man’s sorcery. 
Failing that, they would try to trick 
the farmers into assigning the worst 
possible land for the tests. That 
didn't work either: even the worst of 
it blossomed with amazing verdure. 

Word of his success with the na- 
tives reached officials at Salisbury, 
seat of the government. They came 
to see the miracle, promptly invited 
him to take a job as government agri- 
culturist. In 1926 he accepted, seeing 
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a chance to spread his Gospel of the 
Plow far beyond the mission’s con- 
fines. 

During his first year as government 
agriculturist Alvord stepped up acre- 
age production sixfold on demonstra- 
tion plots in native reserves. He had 
to travel almost constantly, and in the 
worst sections. Most of the native 
reserves, unlike the European settle- 
ments, were in the hot middle and 
low veldt regions, fever-stricken and 
infested with wild animals. His huge 
bulk packed behind the wheel of his 
small British car became a familiar 
sight. 

He got around, even though he had 
to spend hours digging out of mud 
holes or shifting sand, sometimes 
bodily lifting his car and dragging it 
to higher sand, sometimes walking 
for miles through jungle or open 
veldt to inspect demonstration plots 
too remote for autos, and completely 
soaked by rain or sweat most of the 
time. Natives in the remotest places 
came to look for this white-thatched 
man on his lonely safari, a bag of 
improved seeds over his shoulder. 

On Sundays, in their little native 
churches, he took his place in the 
choir, his towering platinum-topped 
presence making him look like a 
great white bear among dark cubs. 

During the next few years Emory 
Alvord seemed to be everywhere at 
once—organizing courses in mission- 
ary and government schools, setting 
up more and more demonstration 
plots and experimental stations, ar- 
ranging gala farm shows, introducing 
more diversified products, making 
soil surveys, laying out model vil- 
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lages. By 1949 a total of 72,849 
demonstration plots had been set up: 
on them, the average yield was seven 
times greater than on adjacent native 
lands. 

Knowing the Bantu’s fondness for 
personal decoration as well as com- 
munity prestige, Alvord developed an 
ornate enamel badge, richly scrolled 
with ‘‘Master Farmer,’’ and awarded 
it to those whose plots were consist- 
ently superior. In some cases, there 
being no place to pin it, the badge 
was worn on a string around the 
neck; others improvised headbands to 
display it, while one devised a way 
to dangle it from his left ear. Today 
there are some 1200 Master Farmers 
throughout Rhodesia. 

Scarcely three decades ago the Ban- 
tu, clinging to their prehistoric past 
and pushed off the better land by 
foreign settlers, produced scarcely 
enough to keep themselves alive in 
lush times; in times of crop failure 
they starved. Now untold thousands 
are back on their land. The best 
methods of crop rotation, irrigation 
and soil conservation have been ap- 
plied to hundreds of thousands of 
acres. The art of scientific farming, 
now a required subject in all schools 
for natives, is taught to 170,000 pu- 
pils yearly. Better than 48 percent of 
all Bantu farmers are doing their 
work under the guidance of trained 
government demonstrators drawn 
from their own ranks. Eleven million 
acres have been centralized into ara- 
ble and grazing lands. Seven large 
breeding stations, native-manned, are 
steadily improving cattle strains. 

To oversee this skyrocketing pro- 
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gram of native development, set off 
and until last March personally ini- 
tiated and directed by Emory, Alvord, 
the government of Southern Rhode- 
sia today maintains a staff of 70 Euro- 
peans and 436 native experts in its 
Department of Native Agriculture. 
Twenty-five years ago Alvord was the 
whole department. 

Alvord’s work at first cost the gov- 
ernment little; he taught the Bantu 
how to carry the expense of their own 
improvement, instilled in them a 
pride in doing so. 

A village headman told him one 
day of the sickness that periodically 
swept the village. Alvord led the 
headman over to one of the ‘pole and 
dagga’” huts, showed him how such 
construction made for dampness, 
draftiness, the increase of vermin. 
Then he drew out a piece of paper 
and roughly sketched a thatched brick 
house. ‘Wouldn't you like one like 
that?” he asked. Next day Alvord 
and the headman began work; com- 
pleted in jigtime, the house became a 
showplace for miles around. 

Alvord immediately evolved a 
scheme for teaching a group of young 
men in each village the art of brick- 
making, stonework, roof construc- 
tion. All pupils satisfactorily com- 
pleting the course were given a Build- 
er’s Certificate; they in turn became 
contractors and teachers of others. 
‘Today just over 58 per cent of the en- 
tire population of Rhodesia’s 96 na- 
tive reserves live in improved houses 
designed by Alvord and built by the 
natives themselves. Moreover, 1500 
schools and churches have been built 
by the same native builders. 
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As the level of native affluence 
arose, however, so did the ire of the 
European farmers in Rhodesia. By 
and large, they had a low opinion of 
the Bantu. Alvord’s interest in Afri- 
cans was an offense to white dignity. 
When he introduced corn from Iowa 
in place of the Kaffir variety of bull- 
rush and finger millet, they yowled 
to the government: “Corn’s a white 
man’s crop!’’ When natives started 
raising cotton and production reached 
a point where 1133 growers on one 
reserve sold their seed cotton for 
$85,000, Europeans protested that he 
was upsetting the whole economy; 
Alvord replied by getting more Afri- 
cans to plant more cotton. Today 
there are more than 12,000 coiton 
growers among the natives, and the 
potential crop for 1950 was five mil- 
lion pounds of seed cotton. Govern- 
ment-sponsored and native-operated 
ginning mills with 17,500 spindles, 
only recently established, turn out 
200,000 pounds of yarn monthly. 
Thousands of African natives are 
now clothed in cotton goods manu- 
factured by themselves from raw ma- 
terials grown by them. 

With improved farming methods 
and improved homes springing up all 
over the place, the Bantu badly 
needed better tools and better fur- 
nishings to go with them. In 1945 
Alvord first talked up the matter with 
the native chieftains—using his tested 
method of dreaming out loud in their 
presence, then quictly watching them 
catch his vision. Vehicles made by 
private firms in Africa were costly. 
Alvord discussed with his Bantu 
friends the special kind of cart they 
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needed, with their help drew a de- 
sign, took to the government officials 
his idea for a small plant. The plant 
was established, 18 young Bantu 
schooled by Alvord himself in the 
craft of cart-making, and within three 
years hundreds of low-cost substantial 
carts were rolling across the farms 
and veldts of Rhodesia. 

For the most part, Alvord’s imme- 
diate superiors backed him loyally. 
But other elements openly used his 
American citizenship as an excuse for 
opposing his program. When it be- 
came apparent that this attitude was 
jeopardizing his work and its rightful 
expansion, Alvord reluctantly applied 
for citizenship in Rhodesia. Almost 
immediately official resistance melted. 
His staff was increased, his depart- 
ment given a standing it never had 
before. In 1937 he was awarded the 
King’s Coronation Medal, and later 
was made an Officer of the Civil Di- 
vision of the Order of the British 
Empire. 

Upon his retirement from govern- 
ment service in 1950, many laudatory 
speeches were made. He sat through 
the ceremonies obviously ill at ease; 
his big hands kept running through 
his unruly white hair; his eyes roved 
the auditorium as though looking for 
an exit. But when a wizened little 
old Bantu, native chief of the Mrewa 
District, stood up and said, “Cecil 
Rhodes founded this country but Em- 
ory Alvord has founded a people!” 
the subject of all this fuss broke 
down and wept. 

There’s not much doubt that Al- 
vord’s work will go on. For one 
thing, the department he created is 
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one of the most active and best-staffed 
of all sections of the Southern Rhode- 
sian government. For another, his 
own children will help carry on. Al- 
vord’s exuberance through the years 
has overflowed into his own family. 
One son, Roy, is now an animal hus- 
bandry expert in Salisbury Province; 
another son, Emory Jr., a graduate of 
both his father’s practical school and 
of the University of South Africa, is 
a soil conservation officer in Rhode- 
sia, and a daughter has had, as he 
bluntly puts it, “the good sense to 
marry a soil conservation man.” 

As for Alvord himself, retirement 
is by no means going to deprive 
Africa and the Bantu of his vigorous 
personality. The retirement business 
over, his first act was to take his wife 
to see Victoria Falls; they had been 
in Rhodesia 31 years, yet “just some- 
how never had found time”’ to visit 
the famed tourist attraction. That 
done, they came back to America for 
six months—where, instead of rest- 
ing, he traveled all over the States by 
bus—"You can’t see enough of the 
land by train or plane!’’"—picking up 
a fresh batch of ideas for transplan- 
tation to Rhodesia. 

For, retired or not, Emory Alvord 
has heard the kettledrums calling 
again. The last we saw of him was 
from a pier in New York harbor. He 
and Mrs. Alvord were aboard a ship, 
outward bound, on their way back to 
Mt. Silinda Mission where, he says, 
“we expect to serve out the lifetime 
we originally pledged as missionaries 
ot the Gospel of the Plow.” 


Copyright, Christian Herald 
(March, 1951) 
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MILESTONES 
IN 

NEGRO. 
HISTORY 


N September 21st, 1872, the first Negro was admitted to Annapolis 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland. He was John Henry Conyers 
of South Carolina, one of three Negro students who received appoint- 

ments to the famous school during the Reconstruction Period. Conyers 
resigned after a scant two months matriculation. The next four Negroes, 
appointed over a span of 63 years, either resigned or were dismissed. Not 
until the graduation in 1949 of Midshipman Wesley A. Brown of New 
York, a Congressman A. Clayton Powell nominee, was a Negro able to 
complete the rugged four-year course. 

Heretofore charges of discrimination, ostracism, unduly harsh hazing, 
coventry (the silent treatment) and forced resignations have marked the brief 
careers of students of color. The third appointee, Mississippian Henry J. 
Baker, who was admitted to the school in 1874, remained 14 months, a record 
prior to Brown’s graduation. He was dismissed. 

Baker was the last Negro to qualify until 1936, when Congressman Arthur 
L. Mitchell of Illinois nominated Joseph Lee Johnson and George J. Trivers. 
Bitter mass protests followed Johnson’s ‘English deficiency and deportment” 
resignation in 1937, after a stay of eight months. Ill health forced Trivers 
* to quit after only four weeks at the Academy. 

Lawrence C. Chambers, nominated by Representative William L. Dawson 
of Illinois, and Reeves R. Taylor, nominated by Senator Theodore F. Green 
(white) of Rhode Island, were admitted in 1948 while Brown was in his 
third year. Both have a good chance of winning the coveted shoulder boards. 

In contrast to the Annapolis record, West Point, the Army’s training center 
in New York, has graduated 11 of its 25 Negro cadets. 
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Because sexual ignorance is the reason 
for so many divorces and broken homes. 
the need for instruction is great 


Are Sex Books Any Good? 


BY MILTON SMITH 


ESPITE the widespread belief 
D that all Negroes are endowed 

with superior sexual abilities, 
and no inhibitions, Negro grooms— 
and brides too—are some of the na- 
tion’s best customers for serious books 
on sex and marriage. 

That there is a need for some kind 
of theoretical instruction in marriage 
is indicated by the large number of 
divorces and broken homes, a high 
pet cent of which are the direct re- 
sult of sexual ignorance. Also an in- 
creasing number of newly weds (and 
asurprising number of old marrieds) 
ate bringing their sexual adjustment 
problems to their ministers, doctors 
and social workers. 

That Negroes are being advised to 
tad—and are reading—good mar- 
lage manuals, indicates not only that 
they are as backward as other couples 
when it comes to making the neces- 
saty adjustment to marriage, but that 
the growing mass of sex books now 
on the market are filling a long 
neglected need. 

With amazing frankness, these 
bedroom Baedekers discuss the mech- 
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anism of reproduction, physical and 
psychological adjustments and dis- 
harmonies that are so apt to arise be- 
tween newly married couples. 

Information on wedding night 
etiquette, family budgets, childbirth 
and the use of contraceptives are some 
of the subjects covered. Much space 
is devoted to frigidity, its causes and 
suspected cures, for no other single 
complaint sends so many women 
(and men) scurrying to sex books for 
help. Frigidity in some degree has 
been found to exist in 50 per cent 
or more of all women, and the in- 
cidence is even higher (67 per cent) 
among college-educated women. 

About two-thirds of each book is 
devoted to the sex act itself, describ- 
ing in detail, what goes on before, 
during and after the intercourse. De- 
tailed charts and drawings of the 
human anatomy and various postures 
are sometimes included. But some of 
these know-hows of text book sex 
techniques are so intricate that even 
the illustrations and blue prints are 
difficult to follow. 

The terminology, however, is quite 
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the opposite. Authors of the modern 
sex book and marriage manual do not 
hesitate to call a spade a spade. They 
write with a clinical objectivity en- 
tirely unemotional and highly author- 
itative—a far cry from the old-time 
chastity tracts with their florid style 
and near sensationalism. 

The slower nature of a wife and 
thus the need for patience, is con- 
stantly pounded into the heads of 
male readers. Ignorance or negligence 
in the area of sex relations can and 
often does lead to divorce or adultery. 

Although differing in many re- 
spects, the books agree on one thing: 
That American husbands are hasty, 
clumsy boors who know as much 
about the female body and mind as 
a green frog knows about Brahms. 
They all warn against husband haste, 
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pointing out that lack of precoital 
preparation can lead to frigidity ina 
wife and that ‘“‘selfish intercourse” is 
unsatisfactory to both. 

A clergyman, commenting on these 
manuals, said that only in recent years 
have people generally understood that 
wives, too, find enjoyment in the sex 
act. ‘“The books are clearing up the 
dusty blanket left on sex by a slowly 
disappearing Victorian attitude. 
There was a time,” he said, ‘when 
wives were thought to tolerate set 
only to please their husbands and that 
to derive any pleasure from it then 
selves would be considered most u0- 
lady-like.”’ 

Sociologists approve of the books 
because lack of sexual harmony 1s ont 
of the causes of divorce. If, the) 
point out, sound sex books were te 
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quired reading, married couples 
would know more about their bodies 
and minds and would be better able 
to adapt themselves to marriage. In 
this way the institution would become 
more enduring. 

Just as most authors of these books 
are doctors, clergymen and_ social 
workers, the most articulate defend- 
ers are of the same occupational 
grouping—with the addition of law- 
yers and judges. 

Other ardent supporters of sex 
books are married couples them- 
selves, who write letters to publishers 
in praise of the books. Some of the 
letters are apparently from once frigid 
wives ; others come from couples who 
were on the verge of break-ups. To 
these people the books, at least in 
part, have been marriage savers. 

When read by both husband and 
wife, sex books bring into the open 
long festering, but repressed conflicts 
between them. A neglected wife may 
fot find it easy to discuss the matter 
with her spouse but after having read 
a manual, they will in discussing it, 
bring out their own points of dif- 
ference. 

Books on sex do not solve all mar- 
tiage problems or answer all individ- 
ual questions, a fact which opponents 
of the books are quick to point out. 
Another criticism is that they strip 
the romance and mystery away from 
sex and marriage. To this doctors say 
there should be no mystery about the 
human body and its functions, and 
sociologists say that marriage based 
on unrealistic romantic notions can- 
not last anyhow. 

Others complain that married 
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couples may rely too heavily on the 
books which, after all, are written to 
appeal to the masses of people. In- 
dividuals differ, and because of that, 
no set pattern for sex and marriage 
can be cut. To that, say proponents of 
the books, there is only one answer— 
the application of common sense. 

Surprisingly enough, there are 
few recorded religious objections. 
Clergymen of all faiths write, endorse 
and praise the books. They and most 
other commentators hope that in- 
creased knowledge plus mastery of 
Victorian inhibitions and taboos will 
help make American marriages more 
enduring. 

Despite the controversy over the 
relative value of sex books and mar- 
riage manuals, some 2 million have 
already been sold. Most of the buyers 
are men, for whom they are generally 
slanted, but women are also avid 
readers. 

Marriage manuals rarely get much 
space in the book sections of Sunday 
newspapers, and few, with the not- 
able exception of the Kinsey report, 
ever make best sellers lists. They are, 
however, among the most frequently 
loaned. 

Book stores and clubs are cashing 
in on this enormous interest in sex 
books and marriage manuals. Prices 
start at_a dime for some pamphlets, 
and many little books are given away 
by ministers who perform marriages, 
by YWCA’s, social service agencies 
and some schools. 

On the free list, pamphlets may be 
obtained from the Planned Parent- 
hood Association. Bantam and Pocket 
Books and the other paper-backed re- 
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prints offer nearly 100 different titles. 
Some standard works, in hard covers, 
are: Ideal Marriage, Your Marriage, 
and Books In Print. Prices for these 
volumes range up to $7.50. 

In large cities sex books are promi- 
nently displayed in book stores, but 
stock is usually kept in the rear as a 
safeguard against shoplifting. Book 
store managers say people are more 
inclined to steal marriage manuals 
than any other single kind of book. 
A sense of false modesty may compel 
a person to steal such a book rather 
than ask for it in the presence of 
other customers. 

In small towns the sex manuals are 


“Oh, Him!”’ 


sometimes kept under the counter, but 
although they may be out of sight, 
they are not out of mind. The de- 
mand here is proportionately just as 
great as in urban centers. 

Yes, sex books have come a long 
way in the past few years. Once con- 
sidered more pornographic than in- 
structive with their super claims and 
questionable illustrations, they are 
now meeting the approval of just 
about every person who has anything 
to do with solving the problems of 
broken homes. Social workers, doc- 
tors, clergymen are all in agreement. 
They invariably say, ‘Yes, marriage 
manuals are helpful.” 


BOBBY BROWN, of the world’s champion Yankees, is a medical 
student at the Tulane University Medical School. In the evenings, 
after ball games, Brown spends his time reading medical books. 

His roommate is the Yankee catcher, Yogi Berra. One night Berra 
noticed that Brown was engrossed in a book and asked: ‘What're 


you readin’ ?” 


“Gray's Anatomy,” the medical student replied. “Interestin’”’ 


asked Berra. 


“Very,” said Brown. 


The next day Berra noticed that Brown wasn’t reading Gray! 


Anatomy, and asked: “Did you finish it?’ 


nodded. 


. . His roommate 


Berra asked him: “Well, how'd it come out?” 


Healthways 
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America’s only Catholic University for Negroes 


was founded by heiress Katharine Drexel 
who gave up her fortune to become a nun 


CATHOLIC CITADEL 
OF LEARNING 


BY NORMA LEE BROWNING 


Reprinted from the Chicago Tribune 


AVIER university in New Or- 
leans is the only Catholic uni- 
versity for Negroes in America. 

It was founded in 1925 by a Phila- 
delphia heiress, Katharine Drexel, 
whose father was head of the bank- 
ing house of Drexel and Morgan. 

Miss Drexel gave up her social 
heritage and personal fortune to don 
the simple black robes of a nun and 
establish, in 1891, the Congregation 
of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, the first and still the only con- 
gregation dedicated exclusively to ed- 
ucational and missionary work for the 
American Negroes and Indians. 

Miss Drexel, now known as Moth- 
er M. Katharine and past 90, has 
lived to see her dream fulfilled—with 
more than 1,000 Indians and 17,182 
Negroes attending schools conducted 
by her Sisters of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Xavier is perhaps the best 
known of these schools. 

Starting with only 40 students, all 
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from Louisiana, Xavier university to- 
day, 26 years later, has 1,030 students 
from 30 states and nine foreign coun- 
tries. The Illinois representation, 22 
students, is the largest outside of the 
southern states. 

The university, fully accredited 
with a Class A rating (from the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools), offers the stand- 
ard college curriculum in liberal arts, 
sciences, and education, but it is best 
known for its college of pharmacy 
and its music department. 

Its college of pharmacy is one of 
only two accredited colleges of phar- 
macy for Negroes in the United 
States. This was founded in 1927, 
and today has an enrolment of 185 
students. 

Xavier's success in the operatic 
field has earned it recognition as the 
“Mother of College Opera in the 
Southland.” For 16 years the de- 
partment of music here has presented 
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Mickey Pallas 
Xavier University 


a full-scale grand opera, with a reper- 
toire including Carmen, Faust, M/- 
gnon, Il Trovatore, Aida, and others. 

At first the operas ran for only one 
night, and the school auditorium was 
only half filled. Today, New Orleans 
music lovers turn out en masse for 
the annual Xavier opera, one of the 
outstanding events of the city’s music 
season. The operas now run several 
nights, always playing to packed 
houses. Last year’s A/da was so pop- 
ular that hundreds were turned away. 

The Xavier concert choir, too, has 
been acclaimed as one of the nation’s 
finest collegiate choral ensembles. 
Under the direction of Clifford Rich- 
ter, former conductor of New York's 
Cantata Singers and music director at 
Briarcliff Junior college, the famous 
Negro choir is composed of 28 out- 
standing voices carefully selected 
from more than 100 singers in 
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Xavier's regular university choir. 

The concert choir has toured the 
United States and last year was in- 
vited to give a special performance 
for Cardinal Stritch in Chicago. 
Other places visited were New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, and cities in Pennsylvania and 
many southern states. 

In 25 years (1925 to 1950) more 
than 1,600 Negroes have been grad- 
uated from Xavier, and more than 
50 degrees have been conferred in 
Xavier's graduate school. One-third 
of all Negro teachers in New Orleans 
are supplied by Xavier. Other grad- 
uates include 148 registered pharma- 
cists, 30 doctors, many dentists, law- 
yers, artists, librarians, and _ social 
workers. 

The first Negro students at Hahne- 
man Medical college in Philadelphia, 
the St. Louis university medical 
school, and Georgetown university 
law school were Xavier graduates— 
as was the first Negro assistant state's 
attorney for Cook county, Illinois. 

The president of Xavier is Mother 
Mary Agatha, whose supervision also 
includes all 65 schools in 21 states 
operated by the Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament for Negroes and Indians. 
Mother Mary Katharine, the Drexel 
heiress who founded the order and 
served as its superior general for 46 
years, still lives at St. Elizabeth's con- 
vent, only a stone’s throw away from 

one of her father’s estates in Corn- 
wells Heights, Pa. 


Copyright, Chicago Sunday Tribune 
(April 29, 1951) 
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Publishers won’t let him escape the Problem 


and liberals steer him toward 
patterns of racist propaganda 


IS THE NEGRO WRITER 
FREE ? 


BY RICHARD GIBSON 


Reprinted from The Kenyon Review 


YOUNG MAN, let us call him 

X, is ushered unctuously into 

the inner offices of a reputable 
American publisher (it could well 
be any major publisher). The young 
man is a Negro. A junior executive 
cordially greets him, offers him the 
luxury of a plush leather chair. 

“Now to get down to business,” 
says Our executive in smooth, sooth- 
ing tones, ‘‘we want you to know that 
this is a liberal firm—why, we've 
printed the first works of many now- 
famous Negro authors.” He names 
them. ‘‘Just what aspect of the Prob- 
lem does your novel treat, Mr. X?” 

“None,” replies X. 

“You mean you haven’t dealt with 
arace theme?” 

“That's right.” 

The expression on our executive's 
face changes. Then, hopefully, he 
asks, “Is your novel more of a general 
social problem like Willard Motley’s 
Knock on Any Door?” 

“No, I am afraid I can’t say that.” 
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“Oh,” sighs the executive, “we 
thought you had something else, 
something more topical, to offer us. 
Well, if you want to, let us see your 
book anyway, but we promise noth- 
ing. If it’s really good,’’ he goes on 
apologetically, “you'll have little 
trouble in getting it published.” 

Perhaps the preceding scene, with 
naturally many variations, typical in 
the lives of writers who happen to be 
Negroes, might help to account for 
the monotony and mediocrity of much 
that parades itself as “Negro Litera- 
ture.” 

The young Negro writer discovers 
to his bitter amazement that he is 
nearly trapped by the Problem. If 
he were to believe what he is told, his 
only duty as a writer—and most cer- 
tainly as a member of the Negro race 
—is to probe the Problem’s labyrin- 
thine depths, to submerge himself in 
its dark ambiguities, and to direct his 
every effort towards dragging to the 
surface, every year or so, a book both 
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“liberal” and lurid enough to please 
publishers and public. 

Certainly the publishers will tell 
him this. It is good business. They 
are well aware of the audience eager 
to hear of race misunderstanding, 
hatred, violence, spiced well with the 
sure-fire seller, sex, and best of all, 
miscegenation. A glance at an aver- 
age newsstand will confirm this. 
There one will find cheap pocket edi- 
tions of novels by Richard Wright, 
Ann Petry, Chester B. Himes, Wil- 
liam Gardner Smith, Willard Savory, 
and others, all picking away indus- 
triously at the great Problem. 

And the Professional Liberal is 
surely not going to tell the young 
Negro writer that it is not his 
bounden duty to open the ghettoes 
and expose, in an all too simple 
dichotomy, the cruelty and the lust of 
the white masters and the naive sim- 
plicity and goodness of the blacks. 
(If there has to be a bad nigger or 
two or a few Uncle Toms due to 
exigencies of plot, well, the Profes- 
sional Liberal knows “who made 
them like that.’’) 

The Professional Liberal needs the 
Problem, he needs a cause, a people, 
to defend. And, in defending, he 
finds some satisfaction for his own 
neuroses. He becomes the Great 
White Father, the ‘‘marse’’ protecting 
his darkies. He will not any more 


than will the ghetto-masters allow a 
Negro the right to be human, to be- 
come a man and walk with his own 
strength his own way. For the sake 
of 47s sanity, the Professional Liberal 
knows the Negro must bear the Prob- 
lem, must be kept his pet, to be pro- 
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tected at the end of a leash. 

Neither will the many paranoiac 
Negroes obsessed with the injustices 
done them allow the young writer 
freedom. They, frenzied by their or- 
deal, their humiliation and shame, at 
the hands of the whites, demand 
racist propaganda, demand that the 
young Negro author yammer inces- 
santly the perverse song of their 
hatred. 

If he is not a rather hard-headed, 
thick-skinned individual, the young 
man easily succumbs to these perni- 
cious attacks upon his freedom as an 
artist. He may even be so deluded 
as to think himself clever when he 
decides to throw in his lot with the 
motley band of puerile imitators of 
Richard Wright—a doubtless sincere 
but defective thinker. 

Should the young man still believe 
in his talent and in his competence 
as an artist, if he continues to feel 
that he does not have to depend 
upon the crutch of sensationalistic 
race fiction to gain an audience, it 
might be wise for him to remember 
that he lives in the age of Joyce, 
Proust, Mann, Gide, Kafka and not 
merely that of Chester B. Himes. The 
young writer might do well to im 
press upon himself the fact that he 
is a contemporary of Eliot, Valéry, 
Pound, Rilke, Auden and not merely 
of Langston Hughes. And, regard- 
less of what some might wish him to 
believe, he shares as much as any 
other literate member of this civiliza- 
tion the traditions that produced 
those men. His black skin is no iron 
curtain about his brain; he is not cut 
off from the main-stream. 
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The young man must fight for his 
individuality, must remember the 
claims of his art, his craft, as well 
as the claims of those desiring his 
engagement in the monotonous and 
sterile attack on the Problem. If he 
must heed these people, let him write 
clean, honest propaganda, or appro- 
priate leaflets to be handed out to 
passers-by at busy street corners, any- 
thing so long as he avoids so-called 
literary ‘‘minstrelry”’ and its grotesque 
pantomime. 

He need not forget his race; let 
him work as a private citizen for 
whatever goals he sees fit, but let him 
also read a few anthologies of “‘of- 
ficial” Negro literature and when he 
has reached the point where his sen- 
sibilities are outraged, where he has 
nothing but disgust for the black 
hands, black faces, black Christs leer- 
ing up at him from those sordid 
pages, disgust for all the sham he 
finds there, the incompetence, the 
sentimentality, the hypocrisy, the in- 
tellectual irresponsibility, in sum, the 
entire minstrel psychology, let him 
then soberly reflect that there is not 
as yet a single work of literature by 
an American Negro which, when 
judged without bias, stands out as 
a masterpiece. 

These works even fail as legitimate 
wotks of protest through their in- 
humanity, their frenzy, their uncon- 
scious acceptance of the stereotype. 
A tract urging-one to contribute to 
the NAACP or the Urban League is 
much more rewarding reading. 

Perhaps it should modestly and 
most humbly be suggested to the still 
uncorrupted Negro. youth with an 
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itch to write that he become not an- 
other Negro writer, that he become 
instead a writer who happens also to 
be a Negro; not because he is 
ashamed of being a Negro, but be- 
cause he is more ashamed of not be- 
ing human, of not being himself 
rather than a stereotype. 

It is only too true that he cannot 
be really free so long as unjust and 
intolerable laws impress upon him 
the weight of his blackness, the idea 
of his hidden sin, his unmentionable 
crime, his unquestionable guilt. This, 
however, is no excuse to sell out to 
the Professional Liberal, the exploiter 
of his legitimate demands upon so- 
ciety, the enslaver of his mind and 
his imagination. 

You are not free yet, he is told. 
Write about what you know, he is 
told, and the Professional Liberal will 
not fail to remind him that he can- 
not possibly know anything else but 
Jim Crow, sharecropping, slum-ghet- 
toes, Georgia crackers, and the sting 
of his humiliation, his unending or- 
deal, his blackness,—that is what the 
young Negro who wants to write is 
supposed to know and all his enemies 
are eager for him to believe the grand 
lie that no training possible, no edu- 
cation in this world, can add to that 
bitter knowledge. 

There is always and only the Prob- 
lem, his private domain, his priv- 
ileged preserve. About it, however, 
he may soon learn, is a high wall; and 
that young writer would do well to 
realize his real problem is finding a 
way over that wall, no matter how 
lush may appear the pasture within. 
Copyright, The Kenyon Review (Spring, 1951) 
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Dr. Aaron McMillan gave up his newly elected post 


as a Nebraska legislator 
to become a $1200-a-year doctor in Africa 


JUNGLE DOCTOR 


BY J. EUGENE CHRISMAN 


EN thousand miles from home, 
Tis the fetid jungle colony of 

Angola, in Portuguese West 
Africa, a Negro physician is devoting 
his life to the alleviation of suffering 
in one of the worst pest-holes of the 
world. Angola is an area as large as 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 
combined and every year Dr. Aaron 
McMillan travels countless miles of 
sweltering veldt, steaming jungle, 
festering swamps and crosses several 
crocodile-infested rivers to reach his 
10,000 white and native patients. For 
this arduous and sometimes danger- 
ous work he receives a salary of 
$102.16 a month. 

So successful has he been in his 
treatment of some 80,000 patients, 
more than 3,000 of which required 
major operations, that even the na- 
tive witch doctors no longer resent 
him. Dr. McMillan always consults 
them first and then proceeds with his 


J. EUGENE CHRISMAN, a former 
editor for Fawcett Publications and Holly- 
wood representative for King Features 
syndicate, is a West Coast free lance 
writer whose work appears in many na- 
tional magazines. 
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own methods as this saves resentment 
and possible trouble. 

During the nearly 30 years he has 
worked in Angola he has been home 
only once. Then he took a postman’s 
holiday for while in the United States 
he persuaded Dr. Willis F. Pierce, a 
retired physician of Clarinda, Iowa, 
to donate the money for a larger and 
more modern hospital in Bundja, the 
town he uses as headquarters. With 
the new facilities Dr. McMillan im- 
mediately began to enlarge the scope 
of his activities making more work 
for himself but so deeply has he sub- 
merged himself in his work that he 
finds it both labor and_ recreation. 

Dr. McMillan was born in 1895 
at Cotton Plant, Arkansas, the son of 
a Baptist minister. By working sum- 
mers as a dining car waiter he put 
himself through Bishop College, 
Negro school at Marshall, Texas. 
Later he worked his way through 
Nashville’s Meharry Medical college. 
After serving his internship he set up 
practice in Omaha, Nebraska and 
soon developed a large and profitable 
clientele because of his unusual skill 
and talent for friendliness. 
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The large number of whites who 
were his patients induced him to run 
for the state legislature in 1928. His 
opponent was a white man but Dr. 
McMillan won easily by a large ma- 
jority. He gave up politics in 1929 
when the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions se- 
lected him to establish and head a 
hospital in Angola. Just how difficult 
it was for him to give up his highly 
interesting work, his friends,and his 
advantages, only Dr. McMillan 
knows. It was a sacrifice few would 
make. But Dr. McMillan, at heart a 
great humanitarian, did not hesitate 
for he saw an opportunity to serve 
suffering members of his own race. 

He and his wife, Willema, sailed 
for Lisbon, Portugal in 1929. There 
he immediately found himself in dif- 
ficulties. He did not speak a word of 
the language but he would have to 
study and obtain a Portuguese med- 
ical license before he could practice 
in Angola. By working 16 hours a 
day he completed the difficult course 
in 18 months and became fluent in 
the language. AIl his books and his 
examinations were in Portuguese. It 
was an accomplishment for any stu- 
dent to take pride in. 

Because of the ‘‘sour’’ soil in the 
country surrounding Bundja, the 
province of Angola is a poverty- 
stricken one. The temperature ranges 
from as low as 30 degrees at night 
to 110 in the daytime. Filth and ab- 
ject poverty are prevalent in the great 
majority of the native homes and 
every disease known to Africa seems 
to strike there. He was astounded and 
disappointed to find the hospital 
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nothing more than a thatched hut. 
There was no staff, few surgical in- 
struments and almost no medical sup- 
plies. Yet Dr. McMillan rolled up 
his sleeves and went to work. His 
first job was to remove a cataract 
from a native’s eye, remove a gan- 
grenous finger and perform a mastoid 
operation. His wife, who had never 
seen an operation, assisted him and 
the patients recovered. 

“She had to fight off fainting spells 
all day,” he chuckles, “but now she 
can stand the sight of blood as well 
as I can.” 

From one end of his huge sprawl- 
ing territory to the other, nothing but 
praise is spoken of this slender active 
Negro who always wears a dark busi- 
ness suit and a pair of gray suede 
gloves and who always has a broad 
and cheerful smile no matter how 
hard the work or long the hours. 
They smile as they tell you of the 
missionary’s child who was brought 
500 miles for a successful mastoid 
operation. Then another native will 
tell you how Dr. McMillan’s skill 
saved the arm of a Portuguese child 
after another doctor had said it would 
have to be amputated. You will hear 
him spoken of almost as a god when 
they relate miraculous cures of pneu- 
monia, dysentery and_ bilharziasis. 
But Dr, McMillan takes this praise 
with a smile and tries to shrug it off. 

“They exaggerate,” he says, ‘‘any 
other doctor could have done as well.” 

He is now starting to train intelli- 
gent natives to work as his assistants 
so that they can carry on after he is 
gone for the doctor expects to spend 
the remainder of his life in this jun- 
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gle pest-hole, busy at the task he 
loves with an almost fanatical devo- 
tion. He starts the natives in by per- 
mitting them to take temperatures, 
bandage minor wounds and give in- 
jections and finds most of them not 
only willing but extremely eager and 
intelligent. He gives them lectures 
on anatomy, physiology, bacteriology 
and parasitology. He laughingly ad- 
mits that all of them, probably be- 
cause of their recent savage ancestry, 
love to operate or “‘cut’’ at the slight- 
est provocation or without any at all. 
He is forced to keep knives and other 
edged instruments locked up for fear 
they will ‘‘experiment’’ on some hap- 
less native while he is not there. 

“They are just lovable but mis- 
chievous children,”’ he says of them, 
“who like a different kind of fun 
than we do.” 

He now has two trained surgical 
assistants, one who has become ex- 
pert in biological laboratory tests, as 
a pharmacist and as an assistant at 
operations. The other works with 
him on maternity cases and is rap- 
idly becoming proficient in bringing 
babies into the world. Another group 
treat some 10,000 patients a year for 
venereal diseases and tropical para- 
sitic ailments. Several girls have be- 
come excellent nurses. He has 15 
“dispensers” who visit distant native 
villages once a month. Because he is 
- so constantly busy with other things 
he now turns most of the obstetrical 
work over to his assistants. Mrs. Mc- 
Millan supervises a weekly baby 
clinic and her work has greatly re- 
duced infant mortality which once 
ran as high as 75 per cent. One of 
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his assistants, Joao Coanelio, was 
once-a witch doctor's apprentice and 
had he not come to the attention of 
the doctor would today be an oc/n- 
banda, squatting under a tree or in 
some filthy jungle hut, his body 
smeared with ashes, his face con- 
cealed by a grotesque mask. Now he 
is an expert in pathology, bacteriol- 
ogy and parasitology. 

The new Willis F. Pierce Memo- 
rial Hospital is a thoroughly modern 
two-story native brick building which 
contains a modern operating room, 
full scientific and the latest hospital 
equipment. As he proudly shows it 
to visitors the doctor grins. 

“You should see what I started 
with here,” He will laugh heartily at 
the memory. ‘My first sterilizer was 
made from an old and badly battered 
gasoline tin, its pressure indicated by 
a wornout automobile tire gauge. We 
were always afraid it would blow up 
when we needed it most. We would 
start a wood fire under it and then 
get in the clear. If it didn’t explode 
we came back and went to work.” 

He has to have aspirin tablets of a 
dozen different colors because if a 
native takes a pill of a certain color 
and it helps him, he refuses to be- 
lieve that a pill of another color will 
do as much good. He is handicapped 
by a perpetual shortage of funds and 
because there are never enough beds, 
many patients are forced to lie on 
floor mats. An X-ray and an electri- 
cal plant are badly needed and Dr. 
McMillan firmly believes that he will 
get them somehow. 

His faith in humanity is one thing 
that has helped and sustained him 
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through the long years far from 
home. All night operations must be 
performed by the light of kerosene 
lamps and candles. The doctor do- 
nates the fees he receives from the 
few white patients to the hospital 
fund but there is never enough to 
supply the thousand and one demands 
that constantly flow in. Convalescent 
Negro patients work in the vegetable 
gardens and help with the corn and 
potato crops or take care of the few 
cattle to pay off their fees. Medical 
missionaries are prohibited by Portu- 
guese law from accepting fees but 
native patients are charged four cents 
aday which helps maintain the hos- 
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pital. This charge, small as it is, does 
much to discourage the many who 
would stay on after they were well. 

“Some day I hope to be able to 
return to the United States and there 
train more colored people for the sort 
of work I am doing in Angola,” says 
the doctor, ‘because thousands are 
needed here in Africa. It’s perhaps 
just a dream because I hardly have 
time, even to shave.” 

So the story of Dr. Aaron McMil- 
lan is added to the stories of the 
countless unselfish men who have 
given up home, lucrative practices 
and the comforts of life to serve ail- 
ing humanity. 
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BACK OF THE BANDSTAND * Lena Horne will get $10,000 a week 
during a month's stay opening early in September at the Riviera 
across the river from New York . . . The most successful Negro 
night spot in Paris is Chez Inez, run by fast-talking Inez Cava- 
naugh. The spot has moved from its rather seedy Left Bank headquar- 
ters into new plush Champs Elysees surroundings, the roof-top roon 
of the former nitery ''Le Boeuf-sur-le-Toit'' . . . When Juanita 
Hall quit the cast of ''South Pacific'' to go on the night club cir- 
cuit, the management offered her $500 a week to change her mind but 
that never even came close to the $4,000 a week she will get ata 
Las Vegas bistro . . . The new Billy Eckstine-George Shearing con- 
cert tour is set to start in September with dates booked in 37 
cities. Recently when Eckstine met the famous opera singer, Ezio 
Pinza, the great basso asked him what his future plans were. Re- 
plied Eckstine, ''In about five years, I plan to retire and study 
voice.'' Eckstine is seriously considering a concert career. As 
a start MGM will issue an album of classics sung by Eckstine some 
time this fall . . . Another top rate Negro singer who is planning 
to go in for the classics and hopes to hit opera is Arthur Lee Simp- 


ww 
LIGHT ON THE LITERATI * Frank Yerby frequently works as 
long as 18 hours a day when he gets in the middle of a new novel. 
His notes for a book are so thorough, they outweigh the book... 
Roy Eldridge is writing his autobiography and has already had 
bids from three publishers in France, where he recently finished 
a long stand . . . South Africa recently got its second magazine 
for natives, a literary publication called African Drum. First 
Negro magazine published there, Zonk, is a picture affair much 
like Ebony and has been highly successful . . . William Henry 
Huff of Chicago is writing a new book on peonage, summing up his 
long legal fights to free Negroes in the South from modern-day 


slavery . . . Coincident with the premiere of the film version 
of Alan Paton's ''Cry The Beloved Country,'' a new $1.69 edition 
will be issued by Scribner's . . . Earl Conrad is writing a new 
book on the hazards of being a Negro woman in the South . 


FLICKER TICKER * The dance team of Tomago and Queda will be 
seen in the forthcoming movie, ''Lydia Bailey,'' which will be shot 
completely on the Twentieth-Century studio version on Haiti 
. . . Phil Moore has done the music for the new film cartoon, 
' 'Root-a-Toot-Toot,'' based on the song, ''Frankie and Johnny." 
The film is done by the United Productions of America which won the 
Academy Award with its highly original, ''Gerald McBoing Boing 

. . . Comic Sammy Davis, Jr. has been coaching Dan Dailey on some 


new dance steps .. . Budd Schulberg's book, ''The Harder They 
Fall,'' which has a big role for a Negro boxer, will be produced by 
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Jerry Wald and Norman Krasna this fall . . . Richard Wright's 
movie version of his own book, ''Native Son,'' has been doing good 
business since it opened in Buenos Aires where it was produced. 
Although most of the acting in the movie is pretty bad, terrific 
performances are turned in by Wright himself, in the lead part of 
Bigger Thomas, and by Gloria Madison, who plays his sweetheart. 
Miss Madison is a student at the University of Chicago. Many who 
have seen the picture interpret the film as being anti-American 


propaganda . . . Clarence Muse has a bit in the new Jane Russell 
film, ''The Las Vegas Story'' . . . Sidney Poitier recently flew 


to London from New York to do a one-minute retake on the film version 
of Alan Payton's best seller, ''Cry, the Beloved Country'' 


® 
SPORTSCOPE * Seven of the eight teams in the Pacific Coast 
League now have Negro players . . . There are seven buses in Mon- 


tego Bay, Jamaica, which are named after Joe Louis. There is also 
one named the Robeson Special . . . Whenever Ralph Bunche is 
asked what college he attended, invariably he will reply: ''UCLA- 
you know, the same college Jackie Robinson went to'' .. . Ezzard 
Charles has one superstition that he is very wary about. Since 
he turned professional, he has always worn the same pair of pa- 
jamas the day of his fights. Although they are now virtually in 
shreds with holes at the knees and elbows, the pajamas are still 
worn by Ezzard on every fight day. Recently he was seen wearing 
them in a New York hotel on fight day and a bystander asked curi- 
ously: ''What's the matter? Can't he afford to buy a decent pair?'' 


ww 


CRYSTAL BALL ~*% Negro women will break into the modelling 
field in a big way in the coming year. A number of advertisers 
will start using some of them in their regular copy in white news- 


papers and magazines . . . Hollywood will embark on a new cycle 
of all-Negro musicals soon with the first to feature Billy Eck- 
stine in a lover role . . . Edith Sampson will get an important 
appointment from the White House soon-maybe even a diplomatic 
post overseas . .. Next year's U.S. Olympic team will have a 


record number of Negro members, some competing in events where 
Negroes have never been seen before in international competition. 
Watch for Dick Coleman of Illinois to be selected in pole vaulting 
and Phil Miller of Arizona State in javelin throwing. The latter 
may turn out to be a top decathalon prospect also .. . Next big 
Italian movie hit in the U.S., rivalling record business done by 
"'Bitter Rice,'' will be ''Miracle in Milan'' which not only has 
lots of sex but also a mixed romance angle. It won top awards at 
Cannes Film Festival last year . . . President Truman will start 
getting lots of requests to ''run again'' from Negro politicians 
in coming months. They want to get on the bandwagon early... 
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David Jackson 
Grace Knighten wears a pure Kashmir shawl 
that was made for Queen Victoria 
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For over five fabulous years this Chicago woman 
was a member of the royal household 
of India’s Maharajah of Tikari 


I WAS A 
LADY-IN-WAITING 


BY GRACE KNIGHTEN 


WAS once a Lady-In-Waiting to 

a queen. I, a Chicago-born Ne- 

gro woman, was the first Ameri- 
can to be accepted into the upper 
caste of an Indian principality. For 
1,999 Arabian-like nights and days I 
was an honored member of the house- 
hold of a handsome feudal king, the 
Maharajah of Tikari. I was compan- 
ion to (and often stand-in for) his 
beautiful wife, the Maharanee Sita 
Devi. 

Forty years have passed since I 
lived in marble palaces, sat on a jew- 
eled throne with my Lord and Lady. 
Today, I am a retired policewoman 
from the Chicago Crime Prevention 
Bureau. I am poor in material wealth, 
but in my storehouse of memories are 
many priceless treasures. 

All of my life I have been close to 
glamour and glory, have rubbed el- 
bows with the famous, but never in 
my wildest dreams had I ever antici- 
pated anything like my _five-and-a- 
half years in India. 
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As hostess at the old Columbia 
Theater in Chicago at the turn of the 
century, I knew intimately some of 
the greatest stars of the world. The 
prima donna Lillian Russell was one 
of my closest friends, and for ten 
years I was companion-secretary to 
the great soprano, Alice Nielsen. In 
London I operated a fashionable la- 
dies fur and garment salon, selling 
my finery by boat from England to 
China—and even down the beautiful 
Nile. I have had audiences with two 
Popes. I have crossed the Atlantic 17 
times. I chaperoned an infant Italian 
Countess and her nurse to America 
and cared for them for nearly three 
years in my home. 

Truly I have lived the lives of three 
women — rich, fascinating, excite- 
ment-packed lives—but nothing that 
I had ever seen, nothing that I had 
ever done, none that I had ever met 
compared even remotely with that 
which was in store for me in the land 
of the Taj Mahal during the days of 
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the fabulous feudatories. 

“You have no superiors,” my 
mother used to tell me, ‘in all the 
world you will encounter your in- 
feriors, and rarely ever meet your 
equals!” I often thought of my 
mother’s words as I sat in the royal 
circle of the Maharajah, the Maha- 
ranee and the First Prime Minister of 
Tikari. 

How did I, daughter of a railroad 
porter, succeed the daughter of an 
English Lord and become a royal 
member of the household of an In- 
dian potentate? While I was operat- 
ing my London toggery at Number 
Three, Orange Street, Pal Malle, back 
in 1908, one of my good friends and 
clients was a noted Australian singer. 
She introduced me to His Highness, 
the Maharajah, who was married to 
her cousin. A few days later I was 
asked to help the Maharanee enter- 
tain at a luncheon given for the great 
tea baron, Sir Thomas Lipton. My 
ability to converse well on any sub- 
ject, especially music, made a big hit 
with the royal couple, and within 
two weeks after our first meeting, I 
was invited to join their household. 

As is required, the King advertised 
for ten days in the Day By Day col- 
umn of the London Times, stating 
that he had secured the services of 
Miss Grace Knighten, American, to 
come to India and serve his Queen 
as her Lady-In-Waiting. 

The Maharajah, an Oxford gradu- 
ate, spoke excellent English, he was 
a handsome Hindu of 30, with hair 
like ebony silk and with the features 
of a Rudolph Valentino. The Queen, 
Sita (that was her Indian name), was 
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a fair-skinned Australian beauty, then 
in her late 20’s. The couple had no 
children. 

With my brown skin and long 
black hair, I so resembled an Indian 
that His Highness asked me to wear 
the native sari, a compliment seldom 
accorded a foreigner. Even his sub- 
jects mistook me for one of them, 
and I received the salaams that should 
have been given to Sita. I accom- 
panied the King to royal festivals and 
other affairs where his white wife was 
not welcome. 

As a Lady-In-Waiting, my duties 
were few and simple. Besides sitting 
on the throne to the right of the 
Queen on state occasions, I accom- 
panied her all over the Continent. I 
arranged entertainment for the two 
of us and checked all of her invita- 
tions. 

Each member of the royal family 
had his own house, own houseboat 
and servants. I lived in a ten-room 
mansion staffed with ten male serv- 
ants who waited upon me literally 
hand and foot. There were other 
homes in the fastness of the jungle 
and in the cool mountains, and a fleet 
of sleek Rolls-Royces formed our en- 
tourage when we traveled. Gold and 
crimson caparisoned elephants took 
us where the cars could not go. 

The Maharajah’s principality, Ti- 
kari, was only about the size of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis together, but 
it was rich in resources. We spent 
much of our time visiting other do- 
minions and other lands, always in 
search of beauty and pleasure. 

I was the first American the King 
had ever known. He had studied the 
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history of the United States and loved 
to talk to me about my country and 
its ways. Because in India there are 
many feast days, the King asked me 
to tell him about my holidays. Soon 
I celebrated more than did the In- 
dians. It was customary for each 
servant to bring a gift to a member 
of the royal household on this feast 
day and with nearly 300 Palace serv- 
ants, I was swamped. When my first 
Christmas arrived, the King was hard 
put to find something which would 
resemble a Christmas tree, so he had 
a cocoanut palm cut down to the size 
and shape of an evergreen and upon 
its branches he hung gifts of silver, 
gold and precious stones. 

For five-and-a-half years priceless 
gifts were showered upon me by the 
royal couple and their friends. I re- 
ceived fabulous jewels and perfumes 
so rare that the fragrance from four 
drops put into a silver vial in 1910 
still lingers. I wore exquisite saris of 
silk and lace made by expert fingers 
and encrusted with gems. Later, when 
I returned to America, I was able to 
live for five years solely on the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of these gifts. 

In the midst of such wealth and 
luxury there was unbelievable pov- 
erty among the hoards of peasants. 
Rich rulers appeased their conscience 
by distributing alms to the poor. I 
was once asked by the Maharajah of 
Tagore, a brother of Rabindranath 
Tagore, poet and Nobel prize winner, 
to help him distribute gifts among 
his subjects. 

When my Maharajah asked me 
what I wanted to do to help the 
women of our principality, I said I 
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would teach them some of the things 
of my native land. A tent was erected 
in the compound and for several 
weeks I arose at dawn and in the cool 
of the morning, did social service 
work among the native women. And 
they were very grateful. It was little 
enough for me to do for those people 
who had nothing while I had so 
much, 

Sita often became bored with the 
grandiose life, tired of her pure silver 
bed and the pink marble bathroom 
with its solid silver stool and fittings. 
When she grew restless we would 
think up new thrills and diversions. 
We had but to mention these whims 
to the King and our wishes were 
granted. 

“Daddy, let us sleep under the 
stars tonight,” she would say in that 
small, wheedling voice of hers. ‘‘It is 
so hot in the palace.” Indian climate 
is notoriously hot and humid with 
100 degree temperatures common- 
place. The servants would carry our 
huge fourposters with their mosquito 
netting canopies out into the com- 
pound, and four guards would march 
noiselessly around each bed all 
through the night, protecting us from 
jackals and other animal and reptile 
dangers. 

In the morning we were awakened 
by a servant tapping lightly with his 
fingers on our legs. In India to 
awaken one by calling is considered 
bad for the nerves. ‘Missy,’ the 
servant would say, “nice day. Would 
Missy like to go for ride?” I loved 
to ride in the cool of the morning. 
A servant would then take me to my 
house. Another would lay out my 
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riding habit, then stand in a corner 
with his back turned while I slipped 
into my garments. A servant on 
horseback would accompany me on 
my ride while a runner trotted along 
behind as an added measure of safety. 

When I returned my coat and 
boots were removed, my bath pre- 
pared and the curtains pulled back 
for me to enter. After the bath I 
would climb in between linen sheets 
to sleep until 11, interrupted only by 
the mid-morning arrival of a servant 
with cool papaya juice. 

If it was very hot when I again 
awoke, a servant would suggest that 
I dress in wide pongee silk pajamas 
and sandals. After more juice, I 
would be taken to the dining salon, 
shielded from the sun by a parasol- 
carrying bearer. There I would meet 
the King and Queen and the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Wakefield, for the first 
time that day. 

Lunch, or tiffin, was served at noon 
by 11 smartly uniformed waiters on 
crown derby dishes or on great gold 
plates if we had guests. In the salon 
we chatted and read our mail, then 
retired to the living room lounge, yet 
another building in which huge fans 
stirred the sultry air from all four cor- 
ners of the room, while we lounged 
on skin-covered chairs, talking and 
listening to the victrola or to the 
King’s favorite musicians. 

. At four we returned to the dining 
salon or went to the bamboo screened 
porch for tea. If Sita desired, we 
would throw coats over our pajamas, 
board American-made limousines and 
speed away to the jungles where a 
delicious six-course dinner was pre- 
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pared on stoves set deep in the 
ground. Sometimes we spent the 
night in the jungle retreat. For en- 
tertainment Sita would sing or we 
would play cards by the light of bon- 
fires built to keep wild animals away. 

We visited Benares, watched eldest 
sons set fire to beds of rosewood (the 
richer the corpse the more rose- 
wood) to consume the bodies of their 
fathers in macabre funeral pyres 
along the Ganges. We drove by 
moonlight through fragrant fields 
of “king of the night’ flowers, the 
beauty of which is surpassed only by 
the jewel-encrusted Taj Mahal—our 
nocturnal destination. 

Such trips were unforgettable and 
breath-takingly beautiful, but for 
sheer adventure and thrills nothing 
could beat a tiger shoot. When Sita 
said, “Daddy, let’s go on a shikari,” 
she did it partly to please me and 
partly because she, too, loved the ex- 
citement of the hunt. 

We would ride near the site on 
elephants and climb into machans, 
which are shooting platforms swung 
high between two trees. Beaters, 
about 400 barefoot natives, divided 
into two groups then converged upon 
our location from opposite directions, 
beating the bush and screaming in 
high frenzy as they came. First out of 
the forest came the jackals, next the 
bears, then the leopards and last the 
famous Bengal tigers, king of the 
beasts. 

If the guest was a poor shot, the 
Maharajah would shoot simultane- 
ously, and let the would-be marksman 
believe that he had made the kill. Be- 
cause I was so thrilled by the sport, 
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the Maharajah once told me that 
when I returned to America I should 
invite Teddy Roosevelt to come over 
for a hunt. 

After the kill, the King would 
command the servants to count the 
cat’s whiskers and bring them to him. 
Tiger whiskers are ground up and 
made into a deadly poison which is 
sometimes used to eliminate one’s en- 
emies. As a wise precaution the King 
drank only from jade cups which split 
when poison is poured into them. 

I learned many of Mother India’s 
secrets while I was with the royal 
family. For instance, the King told 
me that an Indian will not tell a lie. 
To test his veracity, give him a tin 
cup, make him walk into the waters 
of the sacred Ganges. Command him 
to dip the cup into the water and 
drink. If he refuses, he is guilty. 

While I was in India I met many 
of her famous people. Among them 
were fabulous potentates such as the 
Aga Khan, who among the Moham- 
medans, is second to God, and who 
sells land in heaven. That was long 
before he was weighing himself with 
diamonds and marrying off his son to 


Rita Hayworth. I visited the mighty 
Maharajah of Kashmir, ruler of three 
and a half million subjects, in the 
largest kingdom in India. Sir Lipton 
was a frequent guest of ours, and the 
Maharajah of Cooch Behar whose 
picture hangs in my hall gallery and 
whose son is now in Hollywood, once 
fled to our palace to hide when a 
group of American school teachers 
descended upon his principality. “I 
can’t stand them,” he wailed. “They 
will want to see every rock and stone 
on the place!” 

In 1914 my sister died and abrupt- 
ly my fairy world came to an end. 
With reluctance I turned my back 
upon the splendors of the Eastern 
world and sadly returned to my na- 
tive land. 

With the gifts from the King and 
Queen of Tikari, and from the money 
I earned telling stories of my experi- 
ences to the children of wealthy Chi- 
cagoans, I paid for my little home, 
where I sit and dream of the past. 
I shall never be lonesome if I live to 
be a hundred, for I have seen the 
world and I shall always have my 
memories to keep me happy. 


Carrying A Good Thing Too Far 


GRETA WAS A LITTLE REFUGEE. Rather bedraggled when 
she came to America, her foster parents put her on a strict bath 
routine. Greta took it for a week without so much as a whimper. 
Then one night she looked up through a face full of suds: “You 
folks don’t want a refugee,” she said calmly. “What you want is 


a damn duck.” 
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earned two bronze stars in seven days 
for bravery on the battlefields of Korea 


Naval Hospital Corpsman Jeffery Cogborn 


Hero of Shrapnel Hill 


BY MARIAN E. BARNES 


HENEVER the Navy awards 

two medals to the same man, 

behind the formalism of the 
citation language it is a story—a big 
story—warm, real, moving. Such is 
the story of Jeffery Lynn Cogborn, 
21, Hospital Corpsman Second Class, 
United States Navy. 

The only Negro in his battalion, 
the Alabama-born youth earned 
bronze star medals twice in seven 
days last September for heroic 
achievement while serving with a 
Marine infantry company in Korea. 
He was a member of the famous 
“Lost Battalion,” which was cut off 
for days from the outside world in 
the North Korean hills. For 48 hours 
he was reported dead after running 
straight into enemy fire. And once 
while lying prone on the ground, 
Jeff Cogborn threw a grenade, de- 
stroying an enemy machine gunner 
and saving the lives of himself and 
six companions. 


MARIAN E. BARNES is a Negro 
Wave who wrote the story of Jeffery Cog- 
born while on training duty as a journalist 
at the Philadelphia Naval Base. 
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The Corpsman’s story of bravery 
began the afternoon of September 15, 
1950, at Inchon, on Invasion Day. 
After nearly a week at sea, the Ma- 
rines hit the beach. Bullets sang 
around the amph-track, sang over it, 
in it like flies around a garbage pail. 
Jeff dived to the ground and lay still 
for a moment as he glanced around 
to get his bearings. 

There was heavy mortar shelling, 
scattered machine gun fire, and every 
tree, every bush, every chimney hid 
a sniper. It was raining hard, and 
the air was clogged with smoke. To 
his right Naval gun fire had crum- 
bled a giant sea wall. In front of 
him the napalm bombs dropped by 
Marine flyers had left the beach a 
flaming inferno. 

They took their first objective at 
8 o'clock that night, Jeff's outfit, the 
First Platoon, miraculously suffering 
no casualties. After that the advance 
was fairly rapid, fairly steady. The 
cry of “Corpsman!” became familiar 
to Jeff as he cared for the wounded. 

On the second day after they 
landed Jeff was in the rear guard, a 
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squad of seven men. They were 
walking across a rice paddy some dis- 
tance behind the main body, when 
without warning a machine gun 
opened on them from the rear. They 
dropped to the ground, and found 
themselves behind a small mound of 
dirt, separated from the main body 
which was now being machine 
gunned from the front. 

It was certain death if they dared 
move. Well aware of how securely 
he had them pinned down, the gun- 
ner began to aim over their heads at 
the main body. 

No one said a word. They lay 
there, as close to the ground as they 
could get—scared! Jeff's heart was 
beating so hard it jarred his body. 
He fingered the hand grenade in his 
pocket. He'd never fired one before, 
but he knew how they said it was 
done. Pulling the pin out, he waited, 
then stood up quickly, heaved it— 
and missed! The surprised gunner 
stopped shooting a moment, then 
trained his gun on them. 

Bullets were chopping into the 
ground all around. Jeff had another 
grenade, but what good was it now? 
He couldn’t stand up again, that was 
certain. He had muffed his chance! 
If he could only throw it as he was 
now, full length on the ground—it 
didn’t seem possible. It would be 
the second grenade he had thrown in 
his life, and if he had missed before 
with his target in full view—a ma- 
chine gun set up in the window of a 
small hut—how could he hope to hit 
what he couldn’t see. His hands were 
clammy and his throat dry. Briefly 
he glanced at the others. This was 
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Corpsman Second Class 


Jeffery L. Cogborn 


their last chance for life. His damp 
palm closed around the grenade. He 
had to remember where that window 
was. 

Stiffly, his body flattened against 
the earth, he lobbed the grenade 
where the window should be. A wild 
yell, a thundering explosion! This 
time he hadn't missed. 

“We can’t stay here. We've got 
to join the others,” he said. They 
were all huddled together, fright- 
ened, knowing that Jeff was right, 
but watching the gun in front wait- 
ing to chop them down. 

“If I go, will you follow me?” 
Jeff asked tensely. Nobody answered. 
He turned and ran zig-zagging across 
the rice paddy. He made it. Another 
man followed him, then another and 
another. 

The next day they were dug in on 
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Hill 123 awaiting orders. In so short 
a time the greenhorns weren't green 
any more. They had dug their fox- 
holes about ten yards apart. The men 
were tired and grimy, and suffering 
miserably from the white-hot heat. 
The sound of rifle fire came from a 
long way off. 

Suddenly something moved in the 
valley below them. Jeff craned his 
neck above the foxhole. “See some- 
thing?” asked Turner in his Virginia 
drawl. “I should have known things 
were too peaceful,” protested the. 
white boy. Somehow, he and Jeff al- 
ways dug in together. 

“Over there.” Jeff nodded his head 
toward half-a-dozen North Koreans 
in the valley just as someone opened 
fire on them. Then others were firing 
as the enemy ran for protection. It 
was a welcome diversion from the 
heat, and mud and blistering feet. It 
happened so quickly only two of the 
North Koreans were dropped. The 
others took cover quickly, fired cau- 
tiously, most of their shots going 
wild. Then someone opened up a 
machine gun. 

“Knucklehead!” Jeff spat. 

“They specifically told us, no ma- 
chine guns,’ Turner said, facing Jeft 
unbelievingly. machine guns 
unless it’s absolutely necessary. 
They'll give your position away.’ And 
some jerk—’’ Whatever else he 
might have said was drowned in the 
' thunder of answering machine gun 
fire from the next hill. Deadly accu- 
rate mortar shelling followed, and 
the cry of “Corpsman” seemed to 
come from all directions at once. Jeff 
answered it instinctively, adminis- 
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tered aid efficiently, automatically. 
He was on one knee fixing a band- 
age when a mortar shell landed a few 
yards away, directly in the center of a 
group of men. Jeff was thrown to 
the ground. For a moment things 
spun around, then faded away. 
“Corpsman! Corpsman!” 

“The cry yanked him back. Stum- 
bling to his feet, eyes glazed, he saw 
the inert bodies of men all around 
him. Long ago they had radioed 
behind the lines, explaining their 
position, asking for more medical 
supplies, and for stretcher bearers. 
But help had not come. 

“Corpsman!"’ It was Tisen. Jeff 
reached him and dropped to his 
knees. He had been hit in the head, 
just outside the corner of the left eye. 

But before Jeff touched him his eyes 
fell on Marks, too badly injured to 
call. His jaw bone had been rammed 
out of his mouth, his teeth bent under 
his tongue. Jeff put a bandage inside 
Marks’ mouth, and immobilized the 
jaw, trying not to be jarred by the 
persistent calls for help as he worked. 

“Oh Lord, why doesn’t help come?” 
he found himself asking as he turned 
to bandage Tisen. He went from one 
to the other—blood plasma, band- 
ages, morphine—and still no help. 

He looked at Marks. The kid needed 
a doctor badly. Lifting him he 
started down the hill. The Aid Sta- 
tion was a mile and a half behind the 
lines, but he made it, shielding the 
wounded boy and zig-zagging to 
avoid enemy fire. 

At the Aid Station he quickly re- 
cruited ten men and without stopping 
to rest, led them back, zig-zagging, 
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hitting the dirt, running, crawling to 
avoid being hit. They all made it. 

It was for organizing this party of 
stretcher-bearers and safely conduct- 
ing them through enemy fire that Jef- 
fery Cogborn received his first cita- 
tion. 

They left Hill 123, now officially 
named ‘Shrapnel Hill” because of 
the terrible drama enacted there, and 
began the long march to Seoul 
through mud, rain, and heat. 

On the 25th of September began 
the assault of Seoul. Early that morn- 
ing the company moved into a resi- 
dential section. There was dangerous 
sniper fire, rough house to house 
fighting. 

During a lull in the fighting a 
scouting party was sent ahead. They 
never got out of sight. From some- 
where a machine gun cut down two 
of the men. The third took cover. 

“Corpsman!” Jeff recognized Kus- 
ky’s voice. The machine gun was 
between him and Kusky, and to an- 
swer that call he’d have to cross its 
direct line of fire. But at the sound 
of Kusky’s voice he sprang up with- 
out thinking and began running hard 
toward the sound of it. 

“Corpsman!” That would be Tor- 
tirello. This is where they get me, 
Jeff thought. But he reached Kusky’s 
side unharmed. Never before in 
combat had he had a premonition of 
death; but this time he felt that his 
number was up. 

He bent over Kusky who had been 
shot in the arm. Bullets tore through 
his clothing, ripping off his medical 
kit. It rolled down the hill, and he 
rolled after it. By the time he got 
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back Kusky had been shot twice 
more, once in each hip. He dressed 
Kusky’s wounds, but for Tortirello’s 
leg he needed a Tomlin splint, which 
he didn’t have. It hadn’t been like 
this in Corpsman school. You always 
had everything you needed there. His 
eye feil on Tortirello’s rifle. With it 
he improvised a splint using bayonet 
and all. There was plasma to be 
given, but in the excitement he had 
lost the two way needle. That hadn’t 
happened in school either. What was 
wrong with him, thinking crazy 
thoughts like that? He dumped the 
water in the plasma, and began to 
shake them together. 

Afterwards he turned his thoughts 
to getting away from there. That 
gunner couldn't keep missing. He 
made covert signs to the boys in the 
street below, pointing out the posi- 
tion of the gun, but to no avail. 
Finally, in desperation, the premoni- 
tion of disaster heavy upon him, he 
stood up to his full height and 
pointed to the building that housed 
the machine gun. Half a minute later 
the gun had been blasted to bits, and 
he was surprised to find himself still 
alive. 

When disaster finally did strike he 
had no premonition whatever. 

Later on in the day the First Pla- 
toon became lost from the Company, 
and walked into an ambush. When 
they had fought their way out they 
were sobered by the number of cas- 
ualties. Joe Henderson, the Platoon 
comedian from Philadelphia, was 
their first dead, and they had lost 
Lieutenant Eyers. 

The next evening, the 26th of 
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September, Seoul was declared a lib- 
erated city. 

A few days later South Korean 
Marines and United Nations troops 
stood security guard in and around 
Seoul for the return of Syngman 
Rhee, accompanied by General Mac- 
Arthur. Thus, Jeffery got his first 
glimpse of the General. 

Later his Company moved out of 
Seoul and set up on dreary, battle- 
wrecked Hill Number 224. For six 
days nothing happened, but earlier a 
Marine outfit had been overrun in 
this same spot, and the boys were 
nervous. If a mouse moved, it at- 
tracted rifle-fire. They hand-grenaded 
the wind in a bush; machine-gunned 
harmless panda bears and deer. 

On the 6th of October they were 
ordered back to Inchon for a rest. 
There Jeff had his first shower since 
the Inchon invasion, three weeks be- 
fore. They camped just outside a 
large bomb-wrecked factory. During 
the day they washed their clothes and 
bodies, ate hot food regularly for a 
change, wrote letters to the folks 
“State-side.” At night they sat around 
a big out-door fire. To Jeff it seemed 
like heaven. They told jokes, talked 
about their girls back home. Davis, 
a little fellow called ‘Turtle-eyes” 
was the life of the fire-side party. 
Still, they were conscious of the miss- 
ing ones: Kusky with his perpetual 
argument, Henderson with his natural 
comedy, Tisen, Marks, Lieutenant 
Eyers, and so many others. 

Jeff encountered little or no racial 
friction. Occasionally a lanky Flori- 
dian would feel impelled toward a 
discourse on his love for the colored 
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people, especially those who used to 
work on his Dad’s farm. “If that’s 
all you've got to say, shut up,” Jeff 
would interrupt dispassionately. 

“That's a right good idea.” Turn- 
er’s drawl would draw a round laugh 
and close the incident. 

One week of lounging, hot baths, 
and hot food. Then on the 14th of 
October they boarded an LST, desti- 
nation unknown. After 12 dreary 
days at sea they landed at Wonsan, 
and moved up into the mountains of 
Majoni to relieve South Korean 
troops. Their purpose there was to 
take prisoners and to maintain a road 
block of a mountain pass. They stood 
off two ‘Banzai’ attacks and suffered 
no casualties, but each combat patrol 
that ventured forth was ambushed. 
It was here that they became for a 
time ‘“The Lost Battalion,” for in the 
heart of the North Korean hills, sur- 
rounded by 37,000 enemy troops, 
they lost touch with the outside 
world. They held the road block until 
they regained contact and were te- 
lieved by the Army. 

The first taste of the bitter Korean 
winter came the morning the truck 
convoy wound its way out of the hills 
of Majoni. It was 9 degrees below 
zero, and it took most of the day to 
travel from Majoni to Wonsan, some 
35 miles. When they arrived they 
were both cold and hungry. That 
night and the following day the Pla- 
toon spent in an old monastary, after 
which they moved up near Hamhung 
where they remained a week, eating 
Thanksgiving dinner out of alumi- 
num mess kits, Here Jeff was deco- 
rated for the first time, and by 
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Colonel “Chesty” Puller himself. 

After that the Company moved far 
north to Hagaru-ri on a snow-bound 
plateau, frozen too solid to allow 
digging in. It was 27 degrees below 
zero most of the time, often colder. 

A perimeter defense was set up, 
and Bouncing-Betty land mines pro- 
vided adequate protection against re- 
peated Banzai attacks, but they were 
surrounded by enemy troops. Alerted 
all that night, the men huddled half- 
frozen in cramped positions, awaiting 
the inevitable H hour. In the morn- 
ing when Jeff tried to stand up he 
keeled over. 

“What’s the matter, kid?” Turner 
was right beside him. 

“My foot!” Jeff gasped. foot! 
Good Lord, my foot!” He was cry- 
ing, the tears freezing on his face. 

“Here, let me get those shoes off.” 
Gentle as a woman, Turner removed 
the heavy army boots. Then he 
opened his coat, and tucked both of 
Jeff's nearly frozen feet in his bosom. 
“Don't cry, Jeff. Don’t! You'll be 
all right. Just don’t cry.” It fright- 
ened Turner to see Jeff crying. Some- 
how they had all come to think of 
him as the one thing stable, invulner- 
able, in a world gone haywire. 

Gradually the warmth from Turn- 
et’s body began to penetrate into 
his feet, and the bursting sensation 
was replaced by heavy pulsing. Even- 
tually he was able to limp around. 

The night of the 28th of Novem- 
ber the dreaded assault came. They 
were attacked in full force entirely 
around the perimeter defense. They 
fought back gamely, but every man 
knew the frigid, inaccessible plateau 
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was an ice-locked death-trap. And 
now it was being sprung. 

There came a hiatus, momentary 
and strange in the midst of battle. 
Then a mortar shell landed less than 
ten feet away from Jeff. To him it 
seemed the explosion was inside his 
head. He jumped up, and before 
anyone could stop him, headed 
straight into enemy fire. It was the 
last time anyone saw him for 48 
hours. 

Rumor reported him both captured, 
and dead. But two nights later he 
turned up at an Aid Station behind 
the lines, feverishly brandishing a 
"45 with which he threatened to shoot 
anyone who came near him. His 
clothing’ was disheveled his eyes 
blood-shot. He screamed wildly of 
the battalion’s having been surround- 
ed, the lines broken through. It took 
several men to subdue him, and ad- 
minister a sedative. When he awak- 
ened the next morning he couldn't 
remember beyond the explosion. 

“You have a concussion,” the doc- 
tor told him. ‘We could hospitalize 
you over here, then send you back to 
join your buddies. Would you like 
that ?”’ 

“Yes sir, I would.” 

“IT thought you would.” He fin- 
ished what he was writing and looked 
up. ‘You've had enough, son. You're 
going home.” 

On his birthday, the 2nd of De- 
cember, Jeff was evacuated. Upon his 
release from hospitalization in the 
Philadelphia Naval hospital he was 
decorated for the second time, and 
meritoriously advanced to Second 
Class. 
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OZZIE SIMMONS 


Simmons!” screamed 
inch-high newspaper headlines 
during the middle 30's. Texas- 

born Ozzie Simmons, University of 

Towa’s star halfback, was at that time 

the most dreaded—and admired— 

ball carrier in the midwest. He was 
named on Big Ten and Midwestern 
football teams as well as many All- 

American Elevens, and was rated by 

Illinois’ Coach Bob Zuppke as ‘‘one 

of the best backs” he had ever seen. 

In 1935 Simmons received the Iowa 

gold watch award as the state’s most 

outstanding athlete. 

For the past ten years, the “Wizard 
of Oz’ has been carrying the ball 
and the gospel of good sportsman- 
ship to the small fry at Chicago’s 
Forrestville elementary school where 
he is physical education instructor. 
Ozzie is also associated with his 
brother, Don (who played on the 
same Iowa team and was a star in his 
own rights), in a Chicago cocktail 
lounge, Don’s Den, famous as the 
place “where sports celebrities meet.” 

The Simmons brothers might still 
be in Texas if it had not been for a 
white dentist who watched the four- 
letter Ozzie make touchdowns and 
run the 100 yards in 9.8 at a Fort 
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Worth high school. It was this den- 
tist who first brought the amazing 
youngster to the attention of Iowa's 
Coach Ossie Solem. Ozzie never met 
his admirer, does not even know his 
name, but he owes his gridiron career 
to this southerner who made it pos- 
sible for him to make good in the 
north, 

While working his way through 
the University of Iowa as a Ford 
plant helper, Ozzie found time from 
the classroom and the football field 
to organize a small student band 
which played for school dances. Al- 
though he never had a music lesson 
in his life, the versatile Ozzie ma- 
nipulated the drums and carried the 
vocals for a year. During his Junior 
year he also organized a professional 
basketball team, but it terminated 
abruptly when the manager was killed 
in an automobile accident. 

During his three varsity years at 
the University, the flashy halfback was 
credited with numerous brilliant plays 
and spectacular runs, but his biggest 
thrill came in 1934 when Iowa played 
Northwestern University at Evanston. 
It was his first Big Ten game. He 
ran 50 yards for a touchdown and 
gained 180 yards on the ground. 
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Later that year, in a rough and tum- 
ble encounter with the mighty Min- 
nesota Eleven, Simmons suffered 
three cracked ribs and a twisted neck 
—the most serious injuries of his 
career. 

After graduating in 1937 with a 
B. A. in physical education, Ozzie 
turned pro, playing for two years 
with the Patterson, New Jersey Pan- 
thers of the American Association. 
At the same time, he coached a 
Patterson high school football team. 
Brother Don also turning pro, joined 
the Chicago Comets. 

Except for a three year stint in the 
Navy where he taught physical edu- 
cation, Ozzie Simmons has spent the 
last ten years as an employee of the 
Chicago Board of Education. During 
the Fall of 1941 when he taught at 
Chicago’s Wendell Phillips high 
school, Ozzie helped to discover and 
train Buddy Young, whom he calls 
the ‘greatest running back in the 
country today.” And if that is not 
proof enough that Mr. Simmons is an 
excellent judge of football flesh, it 
was his astute scouting that brought 
to light—and to his alma mater—such 
gtidiron greats as Emlen Tunnel and 
Earl Banks. 

Simmons still scouts for Iowa, and 
each year he plays host to the Negro 
coaches who gather in Chicago for 
the annual meeting of the Midwest 
Coaches Association, an affair which 
coincides with the Wilberforce-Tus- 
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David Jackson 


Ozzie Simmons 


kegee all-star classic annually. 

Next to football, Ozzie Simmons 
likes fishing better than anything else 
in the world. The 37-year-old bache- 
lor and his brother travel all over 
the country in pursuit of their favor- 
ite pastime, often accompanied by 
that earlier Iowa football hero, Judge 
Sol Butler. 

“I can catch them and I can cook 
them,’’ says Ozzie the fisherman, with 
justifiable pride. But the best culi- 
nary effort of the handsome athlete, 
he is quick to point out, concerns his 
specialty, meatballs and spaghetti. 
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A small sightless Negro boy 
shows a haughty woman 


the power of faith 


THE GREAT 
MOVING POWER 


BY ELIZABETH R. MADDEN 
Reprinted from The Torch 


HE long train shed of the New 

York Central seemed filled with 

strange poker faced creatures, 
that April day. Ellen Kirby glanced 
from one to another of them, with 
the blind, icy look, that her family 
called her ‘‘traveling expression.” It 
was a look that scarcely seemed to see 
anyone at all. A very useful and mis- 
leading look. 

Always, in mingling with fellow 
travelers, she wore her tall, middle- 
aged attractiveness with an air, but 
today, with her precocious little five- 
year-old granddaughter in tow, her 
aloof air was brought down to earth, 
ever so slightly. The small Rita, was 
a perfect miniature of a golden haired 
angel, but there, the similarity ended, 
.whether grandmother liked it or not. 

It took a few minutes to get settled, 
mostly because of the numerous 
books and puzzles and crayons that 
had been thrust upon the little Rita 
by her doting grandfather and aunts 
and uncles. Her grandmother turned 
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the chair in front of them around, 
facing theirs. 

“T think this will be all right, dear. 
I don’t think anyone will come back 
this far, unless the car is crowded.” 

She sat down then, pushing the 
shade up on the window; taking off 
her hat. The window was open. She 
closed it, faintly annoyed at the dis- 
comfort of the numerous noises and 
shrieks that came blasting from all 
sides. Yet, actually, the discomfort 
did not stem from the noise outside. 
She was feeling ill at ease, and looked 
up and down the car for reassurance. 
The whole train was filling rapidly— 
but, at least, if she had to travel in 
a chair car—she and her little girl 
were alone. Little Rita’s face was 
tight against the window—it was all 
wonderful—the noises, the drillings, 
the horns—at last the sharp, short 
blasts of the whistle from the engine, 
a lurch, and another, and the train 
changed into a moving, then a glid- 
ing miracle. 
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Mrs. Kirby began to feel better. 
She laid her head back, and had 
almost reached the point of her usual 
mood of relaxation, remote and aloof 
from the world, when, like a sudden 
winter draft, the banging of the rear 
platform door, and the feeling of 
someone stopping, immediately at her 
chair, made her jerk her head around, 
and her eyes met those of the blue 
coated conductor. 

Just as she was about to hand him 
her ticket, she saw him half turn, 
reach his hand, and gently push a 
little boy into the seat facing her. 

“You sit there, son, I'll keep an 
eye on you, and tell you before its 
time to get off,’ and he was gone on 
his round of duty. 

Indignation, a rare and overwhelm- 
ing emotion filled Mrs. Kirby. For 
one moment, her incredulous, resent: 
ful eyes looked after the conductor, 
then back to the little boy, but he was 
over close to the window, his head 
turned away from her, apparently lost 
in the wonder of the moving train. 
This was inexcusable—there must be 
someplace in the car besides here, 
with them. She stood up and looked 
up and down the length of the car. 
There wasn’t another vacant seat. 

She sat down to think. She could 
not recall ever being imposed upon 
so in any of her travels. But what in 
the world could she do about it? 
Nothing, that was evident, so, per- 
haps after all, it would be best to 
ignore it. But her sunny haired cher- 
ubic little girl was not of the same 
mind. Immediately she saw this won- 
derful opportunity before her. A new 
kind of person: 
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“Boy, what's your name?” 

“Martin.”” That was all. 

‘Where’ you goin’ boy?” 

Her grandmother was all anxiety, 
trying to divert her. Her child must 
be diverted immediately. She couldn't 
have this—she couldn’t. . . . But in 
spite of her soft hushing sounds, her 
child. just would—grandmother or no 
grandmether: 

“I wanna know where the boy is 
goin’.”’ 

He heard her, and merely motioned 
to a label tied to the button of his 
sweater. The child looked confused, 
and her grandmother leaned over, 
read the label, and said: 

“To Uniontown dear. Same place 
we get off, darlin’.” But Rita wasn’t 
through yet... . 

“Tm goin’ home to my mother,” 
she told him proudly. “And I'm 
going to see my sister and my aunts 
too. Have you a mother and sister, 
boy? Have you?” 

“T have lots of mothers and sisters, 
whole hunerts of them,” the boy an- 
swered, still without turning his 
head. 

“You can’t have hunerts of moth- 
ers and sisters, can you Gram? No- 
body has hunerts of mothers and 
sisters.”’ 

“T have,” the boy snapped back at 
her sharply, “and they're waiting for 
me now, and they're glad I'm com- 
ing. An’ I’m goin’ to have a great 
house and a yard with swings and big 
trees all over it. And I’m goin’ to 
have fun, lots of fun.” 

The little girl was silent, plainly 
trying to think of something as big 
and wonderful as the fairy-book story 
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she had just heard. She looked down 
at the books beside her, and immedi- 
ately she had the biggest, most color- 
ful one open in her lap. 

“Lookee, this is my new book. This 
is a story ‘bout a parade: a circus 
parade. Want to see the big elephants 
and the lionesses? Lookee my book.” 

“[ don’t like parades, ‘less they're 
real parades and bands. I like to 
hear bands. Pictures is just for ba- 
bies.”’ 

But, she was going to get HER 
story over this time. 

“Lookee boy, this is just like a real 
parade.” 

He thrust out his hand, turned his 
head quickly, his lower lip thrust out 
angrily. 

“No, I don't want to see it.” 
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His face, defenselessly turned 
toward the little girl, was quivering 
in ugly rebellion. It was then that 
Mrs. Kirby saw. She saw it in the 
eyes that were milky blue, in the 
blankness behind the sightless stare. 
She leaned closer to make sure. Her 
first impulse was to reach out in an 
unrestrained pity—forgetting her an- 
tagonism, but her keener insight into 
the feelings of the child made her 
stop. That would be the wrong thing 
to do. He had so valiantly resisted 
discovery of his sightless eyes, it 
would be cruel now to pity him. 
Many things were clear now, in these 
few moments. ‘Poor little boy,” she 
was thinking inwardly. ‘Can't be 
more than six or seven.” She found 
her eyes traveling down to the worn 
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shoes, and back to the sweater, a size 
or two too large, it was clean—very 
clean, but not in the best condition. 

“Poor little boy. Poor little boy.” 
Now, she understood his gallant 
story about his mothers and his sis- 
ters. Poor, lonely little soul, if only 
it could be true, even in part. Back 
in the darkness of his own world he 
had built up this story to hang on to 
—poor little soul... . 

But, she had made up her mind 
now, how she must meet these few 
moments. Yes, she had her own con- 
victions about things and people, but 
now, she was thinking: “No child 
should ever have to look like that— 
and yet, I would be proud of a son, 
that could show such heroism, such 
pride, facing life staunchly, taking 
its cruelty and uncertainty in his small 
stride.’” The span of time it had taken 
her to make her decision was less 
than a moment, and if she hesitated 
at all, it was for no longer than the 
turning of a page. In that brief in- 
terlude, she gathered in her mind’s 
grasp, just how it should be met. She 
stepped over to the seat, beside the 
little boy and said matter of factly: 

“You can’t see very well, can you 
Martin? And my little girl can’t 
tread, so I thought maybe I'd better 
read this story for you and Rita. Sit 
back and listen, both of you.” She 
started: ‘The Circus is coming to 
town. . . He put out his hand 
and ran it up and down the page: 

“It has big, red wagons,” Martin 
said quickly. 

“Yes, it has Martin. It’s wonder- 


ful that you can feel just how things 
look.” 
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“IT know how nearly everything 
looks,’ the little boy said, and it 
pleased her to hear the note of pride, 
and the ease and freedom which had 
come into his voice. 

“T know you feel things much bet- 
ter than we do—” But her little Rita 
didn’t like this conversation in which 
she was not included, and she broke 
in. 

“Look Granny, I can put my puz- 
zle together. Lookee boy!” 

Martin put his hand out, ran it up 
and down against the rough edges of 
the puzzle, and said: 

“It’s a horse. It has big ears.” He 
turned towards her with a slight 
questioning gesture. 

“Yes, it is Martin. That’s exactly 
right, too, it has big ears.” 

“Granny, why does he feel my puz- 
zle with his hands?” 

‘He sees with his fingers, darlin’,” 
she explained. ‘He doesn’t see 
things like we do.” 

“Why do you have to see with 
your hands?’’ Rita asked him bluntly. 

“Because I’m blind.” 

“What does blind mean, Granny ?” 

‘When people can’t see at all. Like 
you feel when you close your eyes.” 

“You don’t have to shut your eyes 
to try it,’ Martin told her pridefully. 
“You can’t do it, but I can. I’m go- 
ing to school to learn to read with 
my fingers.” Mrs. Kirby stopped the 
questions and answers then, and read 
the story. She read another story, and 
on to another one for minutes that 
stretched into a half an hour, the 
children listening without a murmur. 
At length she closed the book: 

“And now, suppose we all have a 
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little lunch. Is this little package 
yours, Martin? Rita and I have ours 
in a little box too. But, first suppose 
we all go to the wash room and wash 
the train dirt from our hands. We'll 
feel safer if we go together.” 

There was no resistance now in the 
little boy’s attitude. He stepped off 
the seat briskly, stood until her hand 
touched his shoulder and she guided 
him through the aisle of the swing- 
ing car. She watched the small hands 
touching the sides of the seats, but 
didn’t offer to help him. The pride 
was his own—his great strength She 
opened the door of the wash room: 

“Tl wait here by the door You 
can find your way, can’t you Martin? 
Rita yours is this side.” 

She stood, almost jittery, waiting. 
Wondering if she was taking too 
much for granted, but in another mo- 
ment she knew she should not have 
feared. The little boy was first out, 
rubbing his hands together, as he 
came through the door. Walking 
back, she saw that he didn’t touch 
the seats. He walked sure, steady, 
even a little swaggeringly. 

She put his little package in his 
hands, opening their own too. He 
took out his paper waxed sandwiches, 
an apple—and a small wooly dog 
that had been slipped into the same 
package. Just a bit of a toy, that he 
held in his one hand. The conductor 
had come back, smiled and went on. 
The children ate, drank the small 
cups of orange. juice she poured for 
them, and quieted down. Almost in- 
stantly Rita was asleep. 

But, little Martin didn’t sleep. He 
leaned back, holding the small wooly 
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dog in his two hands. He seemed to 
have gone inside his little dark house, 
that was surrounded by his own pri- 
vate night, and was content with the 
tiny little companion he held near 
him. Once or twice she saw his lips 
move, but his shining eyes traveled 
only to what he could feel. 

“Oh dear, I wonder if there will 
be someone to meet him. His poor 
little braggings. . . . I hope wher- 
ever he is going, they will under- 
stand him and that—she stopped and 
tried to work it out in her own mind. 

. I hope they won't make any 
difference. Poor little boy.” 

The rocking of the-train seemed 
to lull her into a kind of half sleep, 
and almost before she could realize 
it was time, the conductor was back. 

“Come on sonny, this is your sta- 
tion we're coming into.” 

“We get out here too, Martin. 
Would you like to have Rita and me 
wait to see if your people are there 
to meet you?” 

“Oh, they'll be here,” but he 
seemed strangely quiet and apathetic, 
as he waited for her to step along 
the train with him. 

When they were out on the plat- 
form—she saw them immediately— 
two black robed nuns waiching the 
crowd anxiously. She stepped for- 
ward, her hand still on Martin's 
shoulder. The conductor too, stood 
beside him. One of the nuns saw 
them, and came forward immediately. 
She was a young, vivacious looking 
person, her face lighting up witha 
wide smile, her hands already out in 
greeting. 

“You are Martin, aren't you?” She 
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bent down, put her two hands gently 
on the small black curly head, and 
drew him close to her. 

Mrs. Kirby’s heart cracked and 
melted. “We were traveling with 
Martin and waited to say good-bye 
to him.” 

An older nun who had stood back 
in the crowd was coming forward, 
she was older, a heavy built, weather 
beaten faced, motherly looking type. 
The younger nun was saying: 

“Mother, this is Martin.”’ 

Mrs. Kirby felt a thick mist gath- 
ering in her eyes. The big, kindly 
face had something beyond ordinary 
human understanding—something by 
which, in seeking God, she found in 
fellow mortals. 

“So, it’s you, is it Martin?” She 
was bending down, wheezing softly, 
kissing him lightly on the brow. 

“Well, it’s a good thing you're 
here, darlin’. Sister Angela and me- 
self are like two lost souls in this 
crowd. it’s a fine lad like you we 
need to get us through the crowd. 
I'll hold on to your hand, sonny, and 
you go on ahead and make the way 
for the two of us. Will you be thank- 
ing the lady and the little girl for 
being so good to you, Martin dar- 
lin’ ?”” 

“Thank you misses,” little Martin 
said, and turned eagerly back to his 
mother and sister, head up, holding 


his mother’s hand, the other hand 
holding on to his sister. 

Mrs. Kirby stood watching them 
go, trying to hold her little grand- 
daughter, while she blew her nose 
furiously, slapped a wild tear from 
running down her face, and waved 
to a taxi, all at the same time. She 
waited until they were out of sight— 
the two black robed nuns and little 
Martin—his black face shining in the 
sunshine, her head tipped back to 
laugh, as he led them on. 

The taxi driver was waiting for 
them, a worricd look on his face. 
“Are you all right, lady?” 

She looked at him, surprise show- 
ing in her face. Then suddenly she 
understood. 

“Oh, I'm crying, sure, I'm crying.” 

She smiled at the man—smiled be- 
cause she was glad. Glad that she 
could stand unashamed, her soul in 
her face, weeping because a little 
sightless Negro boy had shown her 
the great moving power of faith. A 
little Negro child, whose heart had 
cried out in his need—that he was 
going to have a mother and a sister— 
and whose undaunted faith had 
brought them—a sister who caressed 
his black cropped head, and pressed 
it close, with gentle, tender hands— 
and a mother who had kissed his 
shining tace. 


Copyright, The Torch (April, 1951) 
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Private Memphis builders 
of Carver Homes project 
make slums pay off in good housing 


THERE’S MONEY 
IN MINORITY HOUSING 


BY GRACE MILLER 


Reprinted from The Christian Science Monitor 


HE Wallace E. Johnsons think 

they have proved builders can 

clear slums, rebuild them with 
decent low-rental houses, still 
make a reasonable profit. 

Any doubting Thomases are re- 
ferred to che Johnsons’ Carver Homes 
project, here in Memphis. 

Recently completed, these two- 
story apartments, replete with mod- 
ern conveniences, rent for $33.50 
monthly for three rooms; $41.00 for 
four. 

They replace slums where hun- 
dreds of Negroes were crowded into 
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dilapidated, dirty shacks—sometimes 
five families jammed into three 
rooms. In the 88 comfortable, well- 
planned apartments that make up the 
Carver Homes, occupants are limited 
to not more than three persons in 
three rooms; five persons in four. 
Buildings are grouped on center 
courts. There are playgrounds, serv- 
ice drives, and off-street parking. 
Rentals include ground mainte- 
nance; upkeep and_ redecoration of 
the apartment buildings; electric re- 
frigerators; gas cooking ranges and 
circulating heaters; double compart: 
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ment sinks; steel Venetian blinds; 
and running water. 

Carver Homes is the first redevel- 
opment of slums by private capital, 
for a minority group, the Johnsons 
believe. 

The story of how they did it dates 
back nearly a dozen years ago when 
Mr. Johnson and his wife, Alma, de- 
cided to go into business for them- 
selves. Mr. Johnson was a clerk for 
a builders supply firm. But he had 
worked in various departments of the 
building industry. 

He and Mrs. Johnson were sure 
a decent five-room house could be 
built for less than $3,000. They tried 
and got real close. The house they 
built cost $2,999, and they followed 
this with 181 houses that first year. 

Now they build about 1,500 units 
a year—all for families of moderate 
incomes. Some of their homes are in 
the $6,000 to $12,000 bracket. But 
in less than five years they built near- 
ly 600 low-rent apartments for Ne- 
gtoes, and over 1,000 for whites. 

Assembly-line techniques largely 
did the trick. It paved the way for 
the Carver Homes project. 

The Johnsons felt they could build 
these homes if local cooperation could 
be had for clearing the Negro slums, 
and relocating the families who lived 
there. They went to Memphis offi- 
cals, to civic leaders, businessmen, 
and financial institutions. Help was 
promised. 

The builders bought the slum tract. 
It took months of research and ne- 
gotiation to acquire titles, and to find 
suitable housing for slum dwellers. 

The local office of the Federal 
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Housing. Administration promised 
loan insurance. The preliminary 
mortgage estimate for Carver Homes’ 
88 dwelling units was set at about 
$450,000. 

Marx & Bensdorf, Memphis mort- 
gage bankers, agreed to finance the 
project. This firm persuaded the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa to act as a long-term lender. 
The latter furnished a loan of $399,- 
000, to be repaid over a 32-year and 
seven-month period. 

Next, construction funds had to be 
secured, to get the work started. Here 
the Memphis’ National Bank of 
Commerce helped. 

When families in the slum area 
were relocated, bulldozers moved in 
and pushed the tumble-down shacks 
over, breaking them into kindling 
wood. The ground was leveled. 
Drainage was improved and streets 
widened. The 88 well-planned, two- 
story apartment homes began to take 
shape. 

But,’ the Johnsons declared, 
“clearing a slum and rebuilding rent- 
als that will yield a profit margin 
was not accomplished easily. It took 
a lot of pencil sharpening and figur- 
ing, coupled with a highly developed 
mass production technique perfected 
in the previous building of thousands 
of apartments and homes. 

“A code system of shipping mate- 
rial and allocating labor was used,” 
the Johnsons explained. 

“Material was timed to arrive at 
the job when needed-——in proper 
quantities and wherever possible pre- 
cut to correct length. Standard 
lengths of material were used, there- 
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by eliminating needless material 
waste and handling time. 

“Labor crews, each skilled in a 
particular trade, followed each other 
from building to building with a 
minimum of lost time.” 

This clockwork precision was fol- 
lowed out by the foremen, too, the 
Johnsons explained. Building by 
their “codes,” the foremen kept daily 
records of material and labor going 
into their individual projects. 

The “front office” thus had a run- 
ning inventory to compare allocations 
with actual production quantities 
used. Deviations from schedule could 
be quickly corrected. 

The Johnsons believe in the Ne- 
groes who have moved from the 
slums into the Carver Homes. Expe- 


rience with previous low-cost rental 
apartments have shown the Johnsons 
that only two per cent of this minor- 
ity group prove to be poor risks, 
When supplied with modern conven- 
iences, most of the tenants have taken 
pride in their maintenance. 

As for the Johnsons themselves, 
their dreams of a house that could 
sell for $3,000 has mushroomed, in 
a dozen years, to a business that has 
an annual payroll of $1,500,000, 
Wallace E. Johnson, Inc., has more 
than 800 employees. The company 
has its own sawmills, engineering de- 
partment, millworking plant, a hard- 
materials supply house, nursery farms. 
and a real estate firm. 

Copyright, The Christian Science Monitor 

(February 23, 1951) 


The Last Civil War Casualty 


THE LAST MAN to be wounded by a Confederate bullet in the 
official fighting of the war between the states was Sergeant Crockett. 


a Negro. 


Crockett was with the 62nd United States colored infantry at 
Palmetto Hill, just east of Brownsville, Texas, back in May, 1865. 
The war had been over for more than a month and Lee had already 
surrendered to Grant at Appomattox. None of the troops around 
Brownsville, however, knew about the cease fire orders. 

A minor skirmish developed involving about a thousand troops 
which were fairly evenly divided on both sides. According to field 
reports of the day, Sergeant Crockett was hit in the leg by a rifle 
bali. He paused long enough to bandage his wound with a handker- 
chief and kept on fighting. The Confederates, backed by a couple ot 
12-pound cannons, finally routed the Union forces before any more 
casualties occurred. That was the last official fighting of the war. 


William J. Murdoch 
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Bell's Lettres 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON 


Rochester’s Latest Hobby 


UTO shows are becoming more 
A and more popular in the Mid- 

west, but sports car shows are 
still something of a novelty. I didn’t 
know a hot rod from a motor scooter 
or a 1951 Renault from a 1915 ja- 
lopy until last spring. And frankly, 
I wasn’t interested. If Eddie (Roch- 
ester) Anderson hadn’t flown his 
$20,000 custom built sports car all 
the way from California to the show 
at Chicago's Navy Pier, I would still 
be ignorant in the ways of pint-sized 
gas buggies and the people who make 
them. 

Sports car building, it seems, is 
strictly for the well-heeled. Out on 
the West Coast where highways lead 
through apple’ blossoms instead of 
blizzards, gaudy open-topped road 
rockets are year-round hobbies. It is 
not surprising, then, that Mr. Ander- 
son, who already owns model rail- 
toads and racing horses, should take 
a fling at Holiywood’s latest speed 
craze, 

Entries at the Chicago show, how- 
ever, were mostly home-grown prod- 
ucts, with a generous sprinkling of 
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foreign makes, including disc jockey 
Dave Garroway’s famous yellow 
Jaguar. I saw caved-in stock cars, 
stripped-down hot rods—and_ rods 
not so hot—and over in the center 
aisle was a funny little critter with 
its rear half blown to kingdom come, . 
proudly bearing a sign which read, 
“We burn Hadacol.” 

Some of the sports and custom 
built babies had leopard linings (red 
leopard, no less), and one swanky 
number even sported a mink-lined 
dash board. There were long-nosed 
ramblers and short, squat-bodied go- 
carts and cars with transparent hoods 
exposing the finer points of mechan- 
ical here’s how. 

But the most popular exhibit, the 
car that brought the ooohs and aaahs, 
was Rochester's 20,000 buck dream 
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boat, Queen of the show. The entire 
East end of the long display room 
was assigned to the radio star. In the 
center of the enclosure on a dark 
velvet carpet rested the cream-colored 
beauty, so long, so low and so very 
lovely. The results of eight months 
of work and years of dreaming—a 
250 horsepower souped-up Cadillac 
motor set in a tear-drop shaped body. 
Delicate wire spokes graced the 
wheels and its white leatherette up- 
holstery was piped in crimson. The 
shiny chrome radiator resembled the 
mouth of a hungry bluegill. Its top 
speed, 150 miles per hour. 

Nearby hovered the proud owner 
and designer, hat setting far back on 
his red-brown forehead, the familiar 
stogie stuck in his mouth. This sud- 
den display of mechanical skill from 
a man who had been nursemaid to 
Jack Benny’s ailing Maxwell for the 
past 14 years, needed explaining. The 
comedian was glad to oblige. 

His interest in car building, he told 
me, began in 1931, when he started 
to assemble a midget racer which he 
never completed. In the meantime 
his fancy turned to model railroads 
and he soon owned one of the most 
claborate layouts in the movie colony. 
Recently the electric current was 
changed in Hollywood and Rochester 
put his hobby away. While in Europe 
last year with the Benny show he 
visited many car plants and his inter- 
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est in car building was revived. Un- 
able to get immediate delivery on a 
foreign model, he came home deter- 
mined to build his own. 

With the aid of books from his 
extensive library, Rochester worked 
long and hard in his home workshop, 
perfecting the design for his car. Se- 
curing the services of Emil Deidt, 
the man who built the winning 1950 
Indianapolis racing car, “Rochester's 
Rocket’ was rushed to completion 
and shipped to the show at the elev- 
enth hour. Needless to say, it won 
the $500 prize for first place in its 
division. 

Rochester's loves are divided even- 
ly among three luxurious hobbies: 
miniature railroading, racing horses 
and sports car building. His enthusi- 
asm for the bang tails waned con- 
siderably after his Kentucky Derby 
entry, Burnt Cork, flopped a few 
years ago, but the gravel-voiced actor 
still has seven or eight (he can't re- 
member which) hopefuls in training. 

Almost shyly he confesses to an- 
other and most unexpected interest— 
cooking. ‘Mother taught all of us 
children to cook, wash, iron and do 
everything around the house. I love 
to cook. And as soon as I can get 
my recipes together, I'm going to 
publish them in a book.” 

In his spare time, Rochester writes 
stories, plays golf and works in his 
garden. 
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A noted woman writer 
gives an eye-witness account 
of voting practices in Florida 


I SAW NEGRO VOTES 
PEDDLED 


BY ZORA NEALE HURSTON 


Reprinted from American Legion Magazine 


ILLIONS of Americans no 
doubt harbor the illusion that 
the Period of the Reconstruc- 

tion ended in the 1870s, and in dying 
out took all of its symptoms with 
it. No more herding of the Negro 
vote by greedy Carpet-baggers and 
their allies, the opportunist-minded 
southerner who came to be known as 
the Scalawag. No more prostitution 
of the purposes of free election by 
packing the polls with Negro voters 
who balloted as they were told with- 
out understanding what any of the 
commotion was about. Those days 
were gone forever. 

Those, like myself, who held that 
delusion, were never so mistaken. In 
the Florida Primary election of May 
2, 1950, I saw Negro votes being 
peddled on a big scale. Single-shot- 


ZORA NEALE HURSTON, the daugh- 
ter of an Eatonville, Florida, minister, is a 
distinguished novelist, anthropologist, so- 
ciologist and writer. Her latest book is 
Seraph On The Suwanee. 
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ting was the order of the day. 

To those who might not be famil- 
iar with the term, single-shotting in 
an election means to go into the 
booth and pull down a single lever, 
ignoring everything else offered for 
public consideration. This erratic be- 
havior on the part of a voter is a dead 
giveaway. First, it signifies that the 
voter is unprepared in his own mind 
to comprehend, even vaguely, the 
contested issues. Second, it betrays 
the fact that the ballot-wielder has 
been coached. The instructor does not 
trust the voter’s mind to retain but so 
much, so no risk is taken by trying 
to teach the whole ticket. Just go in 
and pull down lever Number 2, for 
instance, then come on out. Lever 
Two, you know a 2 when you see it, 
don’t you? Pull 2, t-w-o, and come 
on out and get your pay. That or 
these, are the mechanics and the ex- 
planation of single-shotting. 

It was while registration was going 
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on that a murmur reached me that 
this was going to be a hotly-contested 
senatorial fight between the incum- 
bent, Senator Claude Pepper, and his 
challenger, Representative George 
Smathers, and that an organization 
from the north was going to come 
into Florida to organize and deliver 
the Negro vote in a lump. From 
historical background, I did not be- 
lieve that an outside agency would 
dare to interfere in a southern elec- 
tion, nor did I believe that the Negro 
vote could be handled as a dark, 
amorphous lump. Then and there I 
made up my mind to be in Florida 
for this struggle at all costs, and to be 
in Miami, Florida's largest city and 
the seat of Dade county, which from 


rumor was slated to be the hottest 


battleground. 

So I planted myself there and saw 
the intense and well-organized drive 
to get the mass of Negro voters reg- 
istered for the polls. I heard about 
the payment of a dollar to each pro- 
spective voter, because you cannot 
keep secret what thousands of people 
know. It was a dollar for each person 
who registered to vote, and 25 cents 
a head for the bush-beaters who 
rounded up the people and delivered 
them to the registration centers. By 
all accounts, this was the heaviest 
registration of Negro voters in the 
history of the State, and perhaps 
many years will pass before it hap- 
pens that way again. 

Whether there was an organization 
behind this intense drive was an- 
swered for me positively by a Negro 
schoolteacher who was part of the 
movement. 
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“You were correctly informed,” 
she told me with assurance, and even 
a touch of pride in her voice. “They 
are really here. That is no rumor at 
all. It is a positive fact. They are our 
friends from up North here helping 
us out and they are doing a wonder- 
ful job. The Negro vote holds the 
balance of power, and the way we are 
organized now, I can’t see any way in 
the world for our candidate to lose. 
Not with the help we've got. It’s 
in the bag!” 

That was the way it was. Under 
the promise of gain, if you can call a 
dollar bill gain, the inert section of 
the Negro voters were needled into 
action and registration. The Negro 
bush-beaters herding the prospective 
voters in, and the organizers in the 
shadows directing the bush-beaters. 

But all of the Negroes did not 
hurry to register for the sake of a 
dollar. There was a sector of the 
socially-conscious, who already knew 
something about the organization 
from the inside, and saw in the elec- 
tion a beautiful Trojan horse. They 
were on hand to open the door and 
let out the warriors on the State. The 
long-delayed capture of the South by 
the left-wing was at hand. 

Estimating that at least 50 per cent 
of those Negroes who had been pres- 
sured to register would forget all 
about the whole thing in a few days, 
I watched to see the inertia set i. 
But the organizing experts had 
thought about that too. For that sec- 
tion of the voters who could be ap- 
pealed to through their desire for 
political power, the FEPC issue was 
kept at white heat. It was going to 
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do everything for them, down to fry- 
ing the breakfast bacon and hanging 
out the wash on the line. For those 
indifferent to such things, a kind of 
voter's soup kitchen was provided. 
With the proper credentials, those 
pleading poverty could go to certain 
addresses and draw groceries. Here 
they were exhorted to hold firm and 
tc spread the good gospel wherever 
they went. Vote right, and there 
would be a lot more free things be- 
sides groceries. That was the kind of 
government that poor people needed, 
and that was the kind that they would 
get if they voted right. 

Then there were those post-pri- 
mary promises. They gave unthinking 
voters visions and made them dream 
dreams. One young woman worker 
told me with a confident smile that 
the day after the election, she would 
be driving a Cadillac. Just like that! 
A drab middle-aged woman told me 
about the groceries that she had al- 
teady got, and how she had been 
promised plenty of sheets and towels 
for her house, which she needed 
badly. She only wished that she had 
thought to ask for some new wool 
blankets too. Her next door neighbor 
had put in for some. Nice, new, 
pink-colored blankets and all. Still 
another settled woman was glowing 
over the promise of two new inner- 
spring mattresses for her beds. She 
was very excited about the prospect. 
The wishes of many years coming 
true at last. Oh, no, she answered 
my doubts. She was not going to be 
fooled. She had told the white 
woman whom she did day-work for 
twice a week about it and asked her 
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please to go down to the party head- 
quarters the day after election and 
pick out her two mattresses for her 
and have them delivered right away. 

This voting for what-you-could-get 
was making me feel sick and sad. 
The right to vote, to express the will 
of the individual in the affairs of the 
community, the commonwealth and 
the nation, was nowhere to be found 
in this general talk that was going on 
all around me. The concept was en- 
tirely missing. The exercise of the 
franchise, the most potent, the most 
sacred thing that man has conceived 
and strived for since humans began 
to live in communities, was counted 
as practically nothing. 

I am only too aware that corrupt 
politicians buy white votes, and that 
unthinking white voters sell them, 
and often very cheaply. But this right 
ought to be held in higher regard 
by Negroes than any other citizens in 
the United States. For us, this prized 
symbol of citizenship has a long and 
somber history. It commences with 
the very inception of the United 
States. There have been more public 
debates, more moral preachments, 
more laws proposed and passed, more 
contention, and yes, more human 
bloodshed, to bring us to the place 
where we can cast a ballot, and there- 
by express our will in the affairs of 
our country, than anybody else in 
America. It is positively astounding 
that any adult Negro could look upon 
the right to vote as a small thing, let 
alone regard this highest right in 
civilization in such a way as to put a 
price upon it. In the establishment 
of human rights and the importance 
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of the individual from Greece to 
Rome to England and to its elevation 
in the United States by fundamental 
law, it has been a long, terrible and 
bloody road. Americans held it so 
sacred that they laid down their lives 
on the field of battle that we too 
might share this right. It struck me 
as ironical that what others thought 
worth giving their lives to gain for 
us, some among us could think so 
little of that we could sell it for a 
dollar and think that we had gained 
something. 

The polls opened at seven o'clock 
on the morning of May 2nd, and I 
was on hand to see what would 
happen. Observing as carefully as I 
could, I went through the colored 
neighborhoods from one polling pre- 
cinct to the other. Except for minor 
human-interest details, the scene was 
the same everywhere. The organizers 
were on hand at every place, carefully 
setting up their pitches the required 
300 feet from the polls. There was 
somebody seated at a little table. The 
turnout in the early hours was tre- 
mendous, for the most part arriving 
in trucks, 40 to 50 to a load. 

The voters tumbled out of the 
trucks, made their way to the little 
table, got each a little piece of paper 
and formed in line to the polls. The 
lines moved in and out of the poll- 
ing-place with astonishing speed and 
smoothness. They knew exactly what 
they were to do and they did it fast. 
Pull down one lever and come out 
of there so that as many as possible 
could do the same thing before they 
had to report to their jobs of work. 

When these voters came out of the 
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booth, they all did the same thing. 
They went back to the little table and 
were handed another piece of paper. 
With it in hand, they hurried back 
to the truck and it sped away to bring 
in another load. 

Even if somebody had not told me, 
my intelligence would have informed 
me that those pieces of paper passed 
out after the vote could mean but one 
thing: That these men and women 
were being paid for their votes. I 
further learned that the piece of pa- 
per was worth two dollars to the 
holder when presented at the proper 
place. But just to pile things up, I 
got around among the party workers 
who were handing out literature to 
voters headed for the polls. One 
snarlingly refused to give me any 
answer to my question. But several 
others gave me an answer, and their 
phrasing was so identical in every 
case that it could not possibly be by 
accident. 

“That is a lie. We are not paying 
anybody to vote. These are poor 
working people, and we are giving 
them two dollars apiece to pay them 
for their //e to take off long enough 
from their jobs to cast their votes. 
You can’t make nothing illegal out 
of that. No law against it at all.” 
Then they grinned in a way to let me 
know that they had all the answers. 

Standing around in the warm 
Miami sun, I suffered from a number 
of thoughts. During slavery, a healthy 
Negro slave brought anywhere from 
700 to 2 or $3000 on the block. That 
was trading in Negro bodies. Now, 
here Negroes were selling something 
supposed to be infinitely more pre- 
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cious than our bodies at two bucks a 
throw. My mind flashed to that big 
scene in Uncle Tom's Cabin, where 
Uncle Tom declaims, body 
might belong to you, but my soul 
belong to God!” Then I smiled. 
This election certainly was a big joke 
on poor old Uncle Tom. 

From Uncle Tom’s Cabin, I passed 
easily to the Reconstruction, what it 
had meant to Negroes; what it had 
meant to southern whites, and what 
it portended in later years for both 
races. 

The over-simplified accounts of 
those days, heard in my childhood, 
made it an age of splendor for Ne- 
groes. Nobody ever connected up the 
awful decades that followed for the 
Negroes with those ten years. I was 
a freshman in college before I came 
upon any details of the Reconstruc- 
tion. Then an elderly and very 
scholarly Congressman from Virginia 
described for me the political me- 
chanics of that time in the South. 

The Carpet-baggers were in power 
in the South. Not being citizens in 
southern states, they could not vote. 
The newly freed Negroes were citi- 
zens, and had the vote. Some south- 
etn opportunists hurriedly took the 
oath of allegiance, and between them 
and the Carpet-baggers, the Negro 
voters were exploited to political ad- 
vantage. An election went something 
like this: The candidates and their 
supporters contracted for Negro 
votes. Naturally, few could read or 
write, but there were no voting-ma- 
chines in those days. Come the day 
of election, anywhere from 100 to 
500 Negro voters could be found 
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locked in a barn, with plenty of corn 
liquor promised to them as soon as 
the voting was over. Also, they would 
get a whole dollar apiece to spend. 

At the first call, a sort of foreman 
would unlock the door and march out 
his herd of voters in their shirt- 
sleeves and to the polls. After voting, 
they would be taken back to the barn 
to put on coats, then back again to 
the polls to vote again. Later they 
put on hats and the candidate “voted 
their hats.” If necessary, they wer: 
scrambled up and brought back to the 
polls from another direction and 
voted again. All that a white man 
needed who yearned for place and 
power under that system was a few 
hundred dollars and a tough con- 
science, and he was in. With the 
long and bloody struggle for Negro 
freedom in mind, many of those 
Scalawags must have laughed a-plenty 
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to themselves. At a dollar a head, 
and voting each man three times, a 
Negro that during slavery would 
have brought at least $700 on the 
block, he could now buy for 30 cents. 
And the Scalawag could profit infi- 
nitely more by the cheap vote than 
he could from the voter's sweaty 
labor, and he did not even have to 
feed and shelter him. 

The measures of Rutherford B. 
Hayes brought to an end the golden 
picnic of the Carpet-baggers and 
Scalawags. Before the fury of the 
re-enfranchised South, they scattered 
in every direction. The men who had 
reaped the harvest from the con- 
quered and prostrate South were 
gone, but their naive tools, those 
Negro voters, were still around. And 
the scars of those Reconstruction 
years remained. Negroes had re- 
peatedly voted their shirts, their coats 
and their hats, but had nothing to 
show for it but empty hands and 
eyes to cry with. Yet they were called 
upon to pay for what their exploiters 
had done. In those dark after-dec- 
ades arose the Knights of the Ku 
Klux Kian, disfranchisement of the 
Negro through the three disabling 
clauses, the Grandfather Clause, the 
Property Clause and the Literacy 
Clause. There came the habit of 
lynching, and later segregation in 
every state in the South. 

Those Negroes, fresh out of slav- 
ery, cannot fairly be held responsible 
for what went on during the Recon- 
struction. They were illiterate. They 
had no background for making deci- 
sions, even to small ones that con- 
cerned their daily lives. The scoun- 
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drels who: took advantage of them 
are the most reprehensible in all his- 
tory. And to make it worse, they had 
brought off this monstrous villainy 
under the cloak of ‘‘friends of the 
Negro.” But where, oh, where were 
these ‘friends’ while the terrible dec- 
ades rolled in? Unlike the turtle, 
their voices were not heard in the 
land. 

But this is A.D. 1950. I am stand- 
ing on the corner in Miami, Florida. 
It is a southern city with hundreds cf 
very modern and comfortable Negro 
homes, lived in by Negroes of many 
professions, from the finest colleges 
and universities in the United States. 
Among them are physicians, den. 
tists, lawyers, morticians, pharmacists, 
teachers, registered nurses, ministers, 
journalists, and the like. A Negro 
judge presides over a municipal 
court, and Negro policemen patrol 
the streets. Free public schools avail- 
able for Negro children are ably 
staffed by Negroes. Negro business 
men control into the millions in 
wealth. Yet, here is the saddening 
picture of hundreds of Negroes, no 
thousands, being herded to the polls 
just as in 1870, and paid two dollars 
for votes. 

To me, it represents an incalcula- 
ble loss of prestige to the American 
Negro. There is something ironical 
about peddling your vote for two 
dollars, then calling yourself a “Race 
champion” fighting for more Civil 
Rights. There has to be an overload 
of self-pity and insufficient self-con- 
fidence and respect to cause a Negro 
with a ballot, the most potent weapon 
in a republic, to make him feel that 
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he needs to be led to the polls to ex- 
press his convictions on public affairs. 
It has to be a lack of something to 
cause him to sell his vote, then look 
for some “friend of the Negro” to 
look out for his advancement. It is 
like a man in a jungle facing a tiger 
and throwing his high-powered rifle 
away, then calling for some friend to 
come help him. 

Why so many of our so-called 
leaders spend so much time and en- 
ergy hunting up “friends of the Ne- 
gro” is more than I can understand 
in this day and age. It is self-evident 
that these persons who talk so loudly 
and so much about rights and things 
like that have no appreciation of their 
present status. They have not yet 
conceived of themselves nor the mass 
of Negroes as American citizens, with 
the same responsibilities towards the 
nation as others here. To them, Ne- 
groes are still wards of the nation, to 
be done for, but with no responsi- 
bilities for the welfare of the United 
States. We are just here like tourists. 
Therefore, it is not up to us to fight 
for able, impartial executives, legis- 
lators and jurists. We get carried 
away by anybody who comes along 
and claims to be a “friend of the 
Negro.” 

Like voracious bluefish swarming 
around a school of menhaden, this 
type of politician has been fattening 
off of us since 1865, and most of 
them have done very well for them- 
selves by their insincerity and our 
credulity. But even so, these political 
craftsmen cannot claim credit for 
originality. This “taking the heath- 
en” gambit is only a variation of the 
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old missionary game. For nearly 300 
years the English boasted that the 
flag followed the missionary. The 
routine is, finding the competition 
too keen among your own kind, you 
fit out a clipper and set sail for the 
“heathen.” Appoint yourself his pity- 
ing partisan until you can land 
enough force to take him. Variations 
of this racket have been worked out’ 
and succeeded all over the world, even 
right here in these United States. 
Sell dope to the heathen. The dope 
may be beads, lengths of calico, whis- 
key, opium, friendship, or some other 
stupefying stuff. It is a good way to 
make a big man out of yourself in a 
hurry. The old game is still good as 
long as you can buy their votes for 
two dollars and put them to single- 
shotting. 

But no fairly intelligent Negro has 
any right to be deceived by any po- 
litical “‘friend’’ who offers to buy his 
vote. The fact that he offers to buy 
it tells you what he thinks about 
your character, and the petty amount 
gives you his estimate of your intelli- 
gence. Lumped together, you are 
two dollars worth of integrity and 
brains. 

Nor need the Negro leaders of the 
vote-selling, single-shotting Negro 
electorate hope for legislation in our 
favor. They do not seem to realize 
that when the candidate has paid 
them off at the polls, he has no fur- 
ther obligations. Nor has he any cause 
to wish to further our interests out of 
respect. Under our Constitution, 
there is no royal ruler. That quality 
is distributed among the citizens of 
the United States. Every American is 
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part of the king that rules over this 
nation. To sell your vote is to abdi- 
cate your part of the throne, and that 
is that. 

And how can the Negro leaders 
who hailed these outside organizers 
so loudly, and the voters who so 
slavishly followed their counsel, rec- 
oncile their ‘‘friendship’ with the 
fact that they neglected the $121/, 
million school bond issue at the 
polls? A generous slice of this was 
earmarked for the improvement of 
Negro schools in Dade County. If 
these organizers had really been our 
friends, they would have stressed the 
improvement of Negro schools over 
the senatorial race. But this was cer- 
tainly not the case. I sampled 164 
voters as they left the polls and asked 
if they had voted for the Bond Issue. 
Many of them behaved as if they 
were hearing about it for the first 
time. Thirteen stopped and told me 
that they had voted for it. Two of 
the others told me that it was not 
important. What they needed to do 
was to get the right man in the Sen- 
ate. That school business could be 
looked after later on. What can be 
clearer proof that, no matter what 
they said about being “friends of the 
Negro,” it was not true. The Negro 
vote was thought necessary to elect 
the candidate they were here to put 
over, and that was all. 

Negro participation in the south- 
ern primaries has only just now been 
restored after generations of being 
outlawed. So the Smathers-Pepper 
race is, or was, of the greatest impor- 
tance for Negroes. It does not gain 
its significance for us and the nation 
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half so much from what the candi- 
dates said about Negroes, and how 
they said it, as from our own concept 
of the value of the franchise as ex- 
pressed by our behavior at the polls. 
Evaluations of Negroes as participat- 
ing citizens are certainly being made. 
Serious and analytical minds will 
search out whether we see it as our 
responsibility to serve the common 
good by supporting men of high cali- 
ber for important offices, or whether, 
ignoring such qualifications, we rally 
around “good masters’ from the Ne- 
gro point of view. That will deter- 
mine whether we are slave-minded 
mobs or reliable citizens. 

One very successful professional 
Negro man observed, “This FEPC is 
not the big bonus that our people are 
taking it to be. In the first place, it 
is unworkable, and if it could be 
made to work, it would be a two- 
edged sword. These Negroes don't 
seem to realize that. If it could be 
enforced, what would hinder white 
office workers, insurance agents and 
executives, morticians and the like, 
from penetrating Negro business and 
throwing thousands of us now gain- 
fully employed out of work? Don't 
fool yourself that none of them 
wouldn't do it if there is a good liv- 
ing to be made at it, and there is. 
White teachers could then man our 
schoolrooms. We had better learn to 
think before we yell so much.” 

“Man!” A pastor of a large Bap- 
tist church shouted. ‘You got some- 
thing there. You've got cold chills 
running up and down my back. Sup- 
posing this law passed and a white 
preacher who has been struggling 
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along for years with a little charge 
of around a hundred members madé 
up his mind to take over my 5,000- 
members church! And that mob is 
out there single-shotting for him 
right now. I’m watching out for 
these ‘friends of the Negro’ from 
now on.” 

Whatever the issues might be at 
any given time, it is certainly high 
time that the Negro voter took his 
responsibility seriously. It is time for 
us to cease to be the single-shotting 
herd. Let us vote our heads instead 
of our hats and shirts. Each voter 


Toscanini’s Time Saver 


approaching the polls fired by his 
own well-considered convictions and 
performing this most sacred civil 
duty in the way that it was intended. 
It is time for us to cease to allow 
ourselves to be delivered as a mob 
by persuasive ‘friends’ and become 
individual citizens. In other words, 
turn our backs upon the concepts of 
the Reconstruction and not keep turn- 
ing back the clock. To take a look at 
the calendar and read it right. Find 
out that this is the Year of our Lord 
1950, and wot 1865. 
Copyright 1950 by Zora Neale Hurston 


WHENEVER CONDUCTOR ARTURO TOSCANINI was dis- 
pleased at rehearsal by the performance of the orchestra, he would 
lose his temper and break anything in sight. 

One day, when he was particularly displeased, he pulled an ex- 
pensive watch from his pocket and smashed it to bits. 

The penitent musicians, feeling somewhat responsible for this 
loss, presented him the following day with an exquisite watch to 
take the place of the one that had been destroyed. 

In addition, they gave him another watch, of the drugstore variety, 


which was inscribed: 
“For rehearsals.” 
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RACE PREJUDICE AND DISCRIMINATION Edited by ARNoLtD M. Rose 
(Knopf $4.50). The growing role of race relations in college sociology cur- 
ricula is reflected in the increasing number of textbooks being published for 
use by students in their courses. This newest addition to the excellent library 
on the subject is a splendid collection of some of the best writings done in the 
past score of years not only in books but also in papers read to gatherings ot 
college professors. University of Minnesota Professor Arnold M. Rose, who 
worked on American Dilemma with Gunnar Myrdal, has organized the volume 
well and made excellent choices in his material to cover the entire scope of 
inter-group relations in the nation. 


WHITE HOPES AND OTHER TIGERS by JoHN LarpNeER (Lippincott $2.75). 


‘ The unfortunate era in U. S. history when white men stalked the land in search 


of a paleface who could uphold “the honor of the white race” and win the 
heavyweight title back from the Negro champion has long since gone into lim- 
bo but the stench of those days still lingers on. Crackerjack sports writer John 
Lardner, one of the best in the business, has turned back the page of time 
with a light hand to recall those ridiculous and sometimes-riotous days, His 
collection of New Yorker pieces in this volume tell the story fully and faith- 
fully—the chronicle of a nation gone mad to find a challenger to Jack Johnson. 
As a history of boxing—the book also includes much of the Dempsey story too 
—the book is unsurpassed in writing as well as an invaluable fact-filled record 
of the times. 


PILGRIM PEOPLE by Anita LisMAN LEBESON (Harper $6). The history of 
the Jews since the earliest days of America up to modern times is a colorful 
saga of a minority people's struggle for a place in American life. It is a color- 
ful story of courage and fortitude, of remarkable achievement in the face of 
bigotry and prejudice. Miss Lebeson has done a thorough job in documenting 
her book and makes it a model for such volumes. Most certainly the history 
of how this minority climbed up the ladder despite all kinds of hardships has 


an object lesson to Negroes, who face many of the same problems as Jews. 


THE GOLDEN LIE by THoMas Hat PHILLIPs (Rinehart $3). As a conversation 
piece portraying Negro-white relations in the South, this new novel has a 
hollow, unconvincing ring. Although its plot is mainly about the sensitive 
relations of a young man with his mother and father as he grows up, an echo 
of this is his attitude towards Negroes. Phillips gives a big buildup to an 
incident involving a football game between teams of opposite races and the 
violence that follows. But throughout his lightweight prose fails to carry his 
heavyweight story. His good intentions are sidetracked by the phoniness of 
his dialogue and his characters, 
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THE GENERAL WHO MARCHED TO HELL by Eart ScHENCK Miers (Knopf 
$4.50). Seldom has history been retold with as much zest and impact as in 
this fine narrative that relates the story of General Sherman and his famed 
march to the sea. Miers’ bristling prose tells in human as well as historic terms 
a grim story of war fought by a stout-hearted Union general who gave no 
quarter to the enemy. Over the years his name has been defamed by the Con- 
federate-minded who hold sway over many organs of public opinion but Miers 
has assessed his role with a well-documented, non-partisan approach that is a 
far cry from the Gone With The Wind type of thinking. His book is tense, 
graphic reading throughout. 


PROUD NEW FLAGS by F. VAN Wyck Mason (Lippincott $3). Among his- 
torical novelists the name of F. Van Wyck Mason rates as tops and in this new 
exciting book about a little publicized part of the Civil War—the naval battles 
—he shows why he merits the accolade. Although admittedly a Confederate 
partisan, Mason makes the reader forget the blemish of his one-sidedness in his 
colorful, action-filled narrative that moves with the speed of a Hollywood 
shoot-em-up. In this first installment of a series of Civil War epics which 
Mason is writing, he relates the tale of three seagoing brothers, whose only 
interest in land is a beauteous lass named Sylvia who passes her favors among 
the trio though married to the eldest. Interspersed between smooching scenes 
are some wonderful descriptions of naval battles that make the book engross- 
ing to the final page. 


INSURRECTION by Liam O'FLAHERTY (Little, Brown $3). The historic Easter af 
uprising in Dublin, a revolutionary gesture against the British that eventually Cp 
brought freedom to Ireland, has been much exploited in literature but the drama 53 

of the event never fails to excite no matter how many versions one reads. The D | D. 
great Irish author Liam O'Flaherty whose book The Informer is welf known 

to American audiences—mainly through its movie version—has orice again 

turned to the revolt for his superb new novel, Insurrection. His story-telling 

art is evident from cover to cover as he weaves a simple narrative that is swift 

and tense throughout. His is a primitive story of violence masterfully told 

and as thrilling as the best murder mystery. ‘ 


PORT UNKNOWN by Sam Ross (World $2.75). Among the unwritten 
chronicles of World War II heroism, the saga of seamen in the U. S. Mer- 
chant Marine during the early days of the conflict is perhaps the most 
neglected. Novelist Sam Ross tries to filk the gap with this somewhat stolid, 
unmoving book that never quite comes off because of its reliance on standby 
stereotypes of what life at sea is like. Port Unknown is filled with too many 
cliche characters as well as with too much of the usual run of convoy chatter 
to make it more than a candidate for a Hollywood script. 


THANKS TO NOAH by Georce AND HELEN WAITE PAPASHVILY (Harper 
$2.50). As a light bit of fluff to appeal to animal lovers, this gay little 
volume of tales about the four-footed friends of the by-now well-known 
Papashvily couple (Anything Can Happen) makes delightful reading. Writ- 
ten in a gay spirit, Thanks To Noah tells of the adventures of the couple with 
animals dating far back to the days before George arrived in America to set 
the country laughing with his wonderful sense of humor. This newest book, 


too, is done with an eye to laughs and there are plenty of them abounding 
in its pages, 
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Benny Carter has received the least recognition 


in proportion to talent and ability 
of any arranger in the business 


JAZZ’ MOST UNDERRATED 
MUSICIAN 


BY CHARLES EMGE 


Reprinted from Down Beat 


F a poll ever is conducted to pick 
the musician who has received the 
least amount of recognition in 

proportion to his talent and ability, 
the man most likely to win that not- 
so-happy distinction, the sure winner 
among his fellow-musicians, would 
be Benny Carter. 

Of course, everyone knows Benny 
Carter. Mention his name anytime 
in a gathering of professionals and 
the talk will go something like this: 

“A wonderful alto man—and clar- 
inet, too. Plays fine trumpet, piano, 
and even trombone. Good enough on 
any of them to record with the best 
in the business. An excellent arrang- 
er; a conductor—the kind who can 
get more out of an orchestra with one 
eye than these phonies who wave 
“sticks, arms and shirttails. Has writ- 
ten a lot of songs, too; some pretty 
good things, come to think of it,— 
that Malbu, for example, and a flock 
of things for which he got very little 
public credit, or none at all. 
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“Understand he’s still a kind of 
idol to those European jazz fans, even 
though he hasn't been there since 
1938. And that’s odd, because they’ re 
not supposed to like anything over 
there except Dixie. And Benny never 
played Dixie; he goes back pretty far 
—but not that far!” 

Yes, Benny Carter goes back pretty 
far, and he’s come a long way. He 
was born in a portion of New York 
close to Hell’s Kitchen around 1910. 
The exact year is something of a ques- 
tion mark. Benny says he jacked his 
age up by several years when he first 
started to work as a musician in order 
to get by the child labor laws, and 
probably the truant officer. 

“We lived in a kind of section,” 
he says, adding, with no apparent 
emotion, ‘the kind of section that in 
a smaller city would have been called 
nigger town. It was so tough that a 
kid didn’t dare try to make those few 
blocks to school by himself. He had 
to wait on the corner until a few of 
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the other kids had assembled for mu- 
tual protection.” 

Benny Carter never had a press 
agent, but some of the stories about 
him sound like it. There’s that one, 
for instance, that he attended Wilber- 
force university and studied for the 
ministry. The real story, from which 
it stemmed, is far more interesting. 

Benny Carter, a man who is better 
educated than 99 per cent of persons 
encountered in everyday life, never 
even finished grammar school. 

“I had some trouble,” he says, very 
simply. “A fellow kicked me.” 

So Benny left school in the seventh 
gtade, and it’s a good bet this fellow 
didn’t kick anyone else for a while. 

About the Wilberforce episode, he 
says: 

“My mother wanted me to study 
for the ministry and I was willing to 
try it. She did arrange for my en- 
trance at Wilberforce. I was going 
to “play my way” in a band made up 
of Wilberforce students and headed 
by Horace Henderson. But about the 
time I joined the band, Horace, who 
had graduated, got a. job in New 
York. All the boys gave up the idea 
of college when they got that job. So 
did I. I lived on the campus for 
about three months—but I never saw 
the inside of a classroom.” 

At this point we'll go back and 
trace the course of Benny Carter’s 
early musical life. His mother played 
piano; from her he received the only 
formal training he ever had on that 
instrument. But his first serious ad- 
venture with a musical instrument 
was on an old cornet he bought at a 
neighborhood hockshop with his own 
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Benny Carter 


hard-earned money when he was 
about 13 years old. He says: 

“Bubber Miley was the first impor- 
tant musical influence in my life. I 
used to walk behind him and carry 
his horn. That was considered a great 
honor and privilege by the kids in 
those days. We'd fight for it, if nec- 
essary.” 

But Benny was too impatient to 
start making music to spend the time 
required on the cornet. And about 
that time he heard Frankie Trum- 
bauer on I’/] Never Miss the Sun- 
shine. He traded in the cornet for a 
saxophone at the same hockshop and, 
like anyone else, found the reed in- 
strument much easier to get started 
on. Later he studied saxophone and 
clarinet with a good teacher, Arthur 
Reeves of New York. Some years 
later he got back to trumpet (and 
trombone). He got back so well that 
today he could specialize, and earn a 
good living, on any of the other in- 
struments he plays. 
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While still so young that he was 
allowed to stay out late nights only 
over his mother’s objections, Benny 
embarked on his professional career, 
playing around New York with a 
number of bands in the night clubs 
and/or speakeasies and/or dives of 
the prohibition period. 

The first band of any special inter- 
est he recalls working with was one 
headed by Charlie Johnson at Small’s 
Paradise with some names that have 
become a part of the jazz legend: 
Jimmie Harrison, trombone; Jabbo 
Smith, trumpet, and George Stafford, 
drums. He was back with Horace 
Henderson at the Savoy about the 
time things were really beginning to 
happen. Among his bandmates with 
Horace at that time were Rex Stewart, 
Freddie Jenkins, and the drummer 
Bill Beeson, a relatively obscure but 
important figure in the music scene. 

Meantime, Benny Carter had started 
to establish himself as an arranger. 
He learned by studying the work of 
other arrangers, experimentation, and 
by following his own instincts. 

By 1930 he was with the first of 
the really great dance bands, Fletcher 
Henderson’s, in the day when its 
stars included Rex Stewart, Cootie 
Williams, Buster Bailey, Hawkins, 
Kaiser Marshall and others. 

And here’s the important point to 
note: Most of the arrangements for 
that band were by Benny Carter, 
“NOT by Fletcher Henderson. A con- 
trary assumption has been made be- 
cause Henderson later was_ hailed, 
and with reason, as one of the all- 
time greats at writing ‘big band jazz” 
arrangements. 
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Bands? Names? Places? Benny, 
like many musicians, doesn’t clearly 
recall all of the statistics. He believes 
that, after his run with Fletcher, his 
next important period was his work 
with the Chick Webb band. 

While with Webb he heard a young 
singer one night at an amateur show. 
He took her to John Hammond, who 
was beginning to talk about backing 
a band to be built around Benny 
Goodman. Hammond wasn’t im- 
pressed, so Carter got her a job with 
Webb. Her name was Ella Fitzgerald. 

Then there was his work with Mc- 
Kinney’s Cotton Pickers, in which he 
replaced Don Redman. For the Mc- 
Kinney band he also organized, ar- 
ranged for, and directed a lot of 
record sessions released under the 
McKinney name. From time to time, 
as all record collectors know, he re- 
corded with units under his own 
name. 

Benny also fronted his own bands 
on several engagements, but was 
never able to make enough money 
with a band to support the kind he 
wanted. Betweentimes, he was get- 
ting acquainted and working with 
such musicians as Teddy Wilson, Roy 
Eldridge, Chu Berry, Sid Catlett, 
Cozy Cole, and Ben Webster, to name 
a few. This was all in the very early 
’30s, the period B.G. (Before Good- 
man.) 

Fletcher Henderson, reliable au- 
thorities say, had yet to turn out a 
single manuscript. Benny Carter was 
rated by New York musicians who 
had worked with him as the most im- 
portant arranger of “big band jazz,” 
in fact, as the man who evolved the 
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form. Benny is modest on the point. 
“There were others,” he says, “‘like 
Eddie Powell and Herb Spencer. We 
all learned things from each other’s 
work. Powell and Spencer both wrote 
for Fletcher as early as 1930, to my 
recollection.” 

And in Europe, particularly in 
France, where U. S. jazz music was 
already beginning to receive serious 
attention, Benny Carter's name was 
second in importance only to that of 
Louis Armstrong, thanks to the flow- 
ety, but accurately aimed, literary 
tributes of Hugues Panassie and other 
European and English critics. 

In his book, Le Jazz Hot, the first 
authoritative work of its kind and 
first published in 1934, Panassie de- 
votes most of his discussion of jazz 
idiom arrangers to Duke Ellington 
and Benny Carter. There is no men- 
tion of Fletcher Henderson as an ar- 
ranger, except in a footnote added for 
the U.S. edition published in 1936. 

So we’re back in late "34, and in 
New York Benny Goodman was pre- 
paring to launch, at Billy Rose’s, the 
band that would revolutionize the 
dance band business. The first man 
he called in to write his arrangements 
was Benny Carter—not Fletcher Hen- 
detson. Fletcher did not come into 
the picture until Carter sailed for Eu- 
tope in early 1935, after recommend- 
ing Teddy Wilson as the arranger to 
take his place. 

Wilson’s work as an arranger, pos- 
sibly because it is not well known, has 
not received much attention. His im- 
Portant part in the story is that Benny 
Goodman liked him so much as a 
pianist that he became the first Negro 
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musician to crack the color line and 
work class-A spots with a white band. 

The question as to whether Benny 
Carter or Fletcher Henderson de- 
serves most of the credit for the de- 
velopment of the modern school of 
dance band arranging is a controver- 
sial one, possibly one that should not 
be brought up now, with Henderson 
seriously ill. Carter, himself, would 
never have brought it up. 

But it is impossible to discuss 
Benny Carter adequately without 
pointing out that there are many mu- 
sicians who feel that Henderson, due 
to the powerful influence of the fre- 
quently biased John Hammond, has 
been given all the credit for the de- 
velopment of the “big band jazz’ 
style of arranging that made Good- 
man’s band famous. They feel much 
of the credit should have gone to 
Benny Carter, who was writing in 
that style years before Henderson 
wrote a single line. 

The Carter supporters also point to 
the fact that while Henderson, un- 
questionably one of the greatest in 
his day, became dated by the late ’30s, 
Carter in 1942 was writing skillfully 
and creatively for the larger combina- 
tions (up to six reeds and eight brass) 
that came in with the ‘progressive 
jazz’’ era. 

Carter, as noted in the foregoing, 
sailed for Europe early in 1935, 
months before the Goodman band 
came into its own with that smashing 
success at the Palomar in Los An- 
geles. 

Already widely known in Europe, 
Carter accepted an offer from Willie 
Lewis to arrange and play in his 
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band at the Rue Blanche in Paris. Of 
the band, Benny says: “Just a cafe 
orchestra—very good for its days.” 
His most important musical work was 
in the form of concerts, which he 
presented with specially selected jazz 
ensembles in the principal cities of 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, and Sweden. 

But one of his most important con- 
tributions was that he brought to Eu- 
ropean audiences an entirely new 
concept of the American jazz musi- 
cian. Jazz journalist Nesuhi Ertegun, 
who was there, says: 

‘European jazz authorities had pic- 
tured the American jazz musician as 
a completely unschooled, rough and 
rowdy individual who couldn't read 
music, didn’t want to read music, or 
read anything for that matter. 

“When Benny Carter, whose ap- 
pearance on the European music scene 
was a well publicized and important 
event, was found to be a polished, 
well-educated gentleman, by anyone's 
standards, it was a sensation. Euro- 
pean jazz lovers thought of the music 
as almost of necessity associated with 
something primitive found only in 
the American Negro. After meeting 
and knowing Carter, they revised 
their entire concept of the music and 
the musicians who played it. It’s un- 
fortunate that Benny Carter has never 
become as widely known and recog- 
nized in the same walks of life in the 
U. S. that he was in Europe.” 

After establishing himself as one 
of the leading musical figures in 
Paris, Carter went to England to be- 
come assistant music director and ar- 
ranger with Henry Hall, music direc- 
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tor and conductor for the British 
Broadcasting Company. When Eng. 
land’s entry into World War II cur. 
tailed musical activity, Carter decided 
it was time to come home. 

“I thought things were beginning 
to jump back here,’’ he says. 

Well, they were jumping then 
(1938), after a fashion, but for Ben- 
ny Carter they never have jumped in 
the U. S. as they did in Europe. He's 
never had to search for a job, but 
neither has he succeeded in establish- 
ing himself in the position to which 
his unquestioned talent, ability, train- 
ing and personal qualifications entitle 
him. 

On his return to this country Benny 
kept busy in New York for the next 
few years mainly as an arranger. He 
even did a stretch as such on radio's 
Hit Parade show in the days (1942) 
when the orders issued to the arrang- 
ers directly from the tobacco mer- 
chant sponsor made the show a musi- 
cian’s nightmare. Carter, always first 
and foremost a professional who can 
do any job that comes along, just 
turned out his scores and took the 
money with no complaints. 

“T really rather enjoyed it,” he says 
of his Hit Parade stint. ‘For me that 
sort of thing was just a nice easy job.” 

Carter came to Hollywood that 
year, at the instigation of agent Carlos 
Gastel, and made his first major ap- 
pearance here with a big, progressive- 
ly-styled band at Billy Berg's Swing 
Club, then a small spot off Holly- 
wood Blvd. 

It was the first time anyone had 
attempted to present “progressive 
jazz” for listeners only (there was no 
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dance floor) in a small club. It was 
notably successful on this occasion. 
In fact that band, considering the 
number of changes in personnel in 
all bands during the war years, re- 
mained relatively intact and active. 
Benny appeared with it in a number 
of other Los Angeles spots, made 
tours, and also appeared with it in 
theaters until 1946. 

Since then, except for occasional 
appearances with small groups, Car- 
ter has concentrated largely on ar- 
ranging, Organizing and conducting 
recording sessions, some songwriting 
work, and the scoring of special se- 
quences in motion pictures, 

He did his first motion picture as- 
signment in 1943 when he did the 
instrumental backgrounds for Lena 
Horne and the other night club se- 
quences in Stormy Weather. The fact 
that the movie men aren’t completely 
lacking in musical sense is shown by 
the fact that Benny has become some- 
thing of a specialist in that field. 

Pictures released during the last 
year to which he contributed special 
musical sequences, as arranger, instru- 
mentalist, and sometimes as conduc- 
tor, included No Way Out, Edge of 
Doom, My Blue Heaven, I'll Get By, 
Sound of Fury and, most notably, 
Panic in the Streets, in which he 
adapted Duke Ellington melodies for 
the numerous incidental sequences 
featuring Eddie Miller's tenor sax. 

Benny doesn’t brag about his work 
4% a songwriter. The things he’s 
knocked out, such as Hurry, Hurry, 
Hurry, King Sized Papa, Rock Me to 
Sleep, and others aimed at what the 
trade calls the “race” market, he con- 
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siders just minor efforts aimed at 
turning a few honest dollars. On 
many of his songs he is listed as 
“Johnny Gomez.” Only recently has 
it become known that he was with 
Gene DePaul and Don Raye on the 
writing of the Ella Mae Morse— 
Freddie Slack hit record that did so 
much to put the Capitol record com- 
pany in business—Cow Cow Boogie. 
Benny's name didn’t appear on the 
early copies because of contractual 
commitments. But he got his royalty 
checks. 

His more interesting credits as a 
composer include his Malibu, which 
he recorded with his own band on 
Capitol ; Rainbow Rhapsody, recorded 
by Glenn Miller; Blue Interlude, re- 
corded by Benny Goodman, and 
Lonely Woman, tecorded by June 
Christy with Stan Kenton. A good 
many persons should recall his Blues 
in My Heart, written originally as an 
instrumental, but which, with lyrics 
supplied later by Mitchell Parrish, 
became a major hit song. 

Today, Benny Carter is making a 
good living. He has an upper-bracket 
type of home built on a hillside back 
of Hollywood, where he lives with 
one of his sisters and a police dog. 
Like other successful Negro musi- 
cians here and elsewhere, he’s been 
involved in a couple of controversies 
over his right to live where he 
chooses. He seemed amused rather 
than bitter over the fact that some 
years ago the chief objector among 
his neighbors, when he moved into 
his present home, was said to be a 
fellow-musician of some repute. 


Copyright, Down Beat (May 18, 1951) 
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but police brutality and mob violence 
are on the increase 


Lynchings are becoming less frequent in the South 


LYNCHING BY LAW 


BY HENRY LESESNE 


Reprinted from New York Herald Tribune 


. A RATHER frequent complaint 
of editorial writers on Southern 
newspapers and the Southern- 

ers generally is that newspapers in 
other parts of the country seem only 
too willing to devote space in their 
news pages to Southern mob outrages 
when they occur, yet are not inclined 
to devote a similar amount of space 
to actions in the South which are 
aimed at curbing mob or terroristic 
activities. 

For instance, recently the Legisla- 
ture of Georgia, reversing its attitude 
of the two previous years, enacted a 
strong anti-Klan law somewhat like 
the one the Alabama Legislature 
adopted in the summer of 1949, and 
it is very likely that the Legislature 
of South Carolina will approve a 
similar statute in the coming weeks. 
The failure of the Eastern press to 
take much note of this has produced 
quite a few editorials of the afore- 
mentioned type. 

The South—remember Tobacco 
Road ?—is naturally sensitive on this 
score, and it has come to regard itself 
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as the nation’s whipping boy. But 
no one familiar with news values 
could argue that a legislative action 
in Georgia prohibiting the wearing of 
masks has a wider appeal among all 
classes of readers than a rather spec- 
tacular lynching or one of the more 
bloody inter-racial massacres. 

All the foregoing is by way of a 
preface to two significant develop- 
ments on the Southern scene: (1) 
The pattern of mob violence in Dixie 
has been changing in recent years, 
and (2) Southern public opinion has 
also become so sensitive to lapses in 
legal machinery that a new quality 
of law enforcement is emerging at 
last to make lynch-mobsters and 
others of their ilk less certain of im- 
munity from punishment. 

Those organizations and _individ- 
uals who for years have been seeking 
to bring about a more enlightened 
public opinion against the mob spit 
have always contended, and rightly, 
that a record of arrest and conviction 
and punishment is the strongest pos- 
sible deterrent to mob outrages and 
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masked terrorism. But it comes to 
mind easily that in the summer of 
1946 a group of masked white men 
lynched two young Negroes and their 
wives in Walton County, Ga., and 
despite the most exhaustive investiga- 
tion there has never been so much as 
an arrest. 

One easily recalls, too, the famous 
Greenville County lynching in South 
Carolina a few years ago. Thirty-odd 
suspects, all taxi drivers, were quickly 
rounded up after a Negro was 
lynched. The state prosecuted the 
ase vigorously and thoroughly, yet 
the jury acquitted the threescore de- 
fendants in a verdict which shocked 
the civilized world. 

Since the 1930s there has been a 
dramatic decrease in the number of 
lynchings. In 1950 there were only 
two such crimes—exactly the average 
for the last four years. However, as 
the Southern Regional Council, a bi- 
ncial organization of Southerners, re- 
cently pointed out, the small number 
of lynchings in 1950 is not particu- 
significant. 

In the first place, lynching has be- 
come, not without reason, to be iden- 
tified with racism, and the notion 
sill prevals that the number of lynch- 


ings serves as a barometer of race 
lations. This isn’t necessarily the 
ase, when it is considered that white 
nen may lynch other white men and, 
perversely enough, they may murder, 
uther than lynch, a member of the 
minority race. The technical defini- 
tion of lynching may exclude the 
mst horrible interracial slayings— 
lor instance, the case in Mississippi 
lst year of three escaped white con- 
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victs slaughtering a whole Negro 
family. 

The change in the pattern of lynch- 
ing has come slowly over a long 
period. Gone is the day of the spec- 
tacle of large mobs acting openly and 
publicity proclaiming their objective. 
The lynch mob has been replaced by 
very small groups who conspire in 
secret and dispose of their victims 
without any fanfare. This develop- 
ment has, naturally, widened the al- 
ready wide field for argument over 
just what does and what does not 
constitute a lynching. 

The Southern Regional Council 
calls attention to the fact that there 
were more bombings of Negro- 
owned homes in 1950 than there 
were lynchings. There were many 
more Negroes needlessly shot by po- 
licemen acting ‘in the course of 
duty.” There were more abductions, 
more floggings, more actions de- 
signed to terrorize and intimidate, 
many of them committed by members 
of the Ku-Klux Klan or persons con- 
cealing their identity behind a reason- 
able facsimile of the regalia of the 
hooded order. 

The real significance of the 1950 
record of lynchings, painstakingly 
kept by Tuskegee Institute, is neither 
in the small number nor in the devi- 
ation of lynching from the classic 
example. The thing that is note- 
worthy is that most of the partici- 
pants in the 1950 lynchings have 
been caught, tried and convicted. One 
need only review records of the two 
cases classified as lynchings by Tus- 
kegee, which readily admits no really 
foolproof definition of a lynching. 
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Charlie Hurst, white, 39-year-old 
rolling-store operator of Pell City, 
Ala., was mortally wounded on Feb. 
22, 1950, in his front yard by a group 
of unmasked men. Hurst’s 19-year- 
old son, who came to his assistance, 
was also wounded. 

The other lynch victim in 1950 
was Jack Walker, a 40-year-old Ne- 
gro laborer living near Gay, Ga. His 
body was found on August 18 in a 
creek near the Flint River by a group 
of fishermen. He had been shot to 
death by three men for whom he 
worked. According to the Tuskegee 
report, Walker knew too much about 
illegal whisky traffic. 

Now as to what happened subse- 
quently: One of the mob members 
in the Pell City slaying has been sen- 
tenced to five years in prison, one 
committed suicide and three other 
accused men are awaiting trial. A 
Georgia court has sentenced all three 
of the men implicated in the Negro 
slaying—two of them to life impris- 
onment and one to a term of three 
to five years. 

Late in 1950 a group of Klansmen 
shot up a Negro resort near Myrtle 
Beach, in South Carolina, and in the 
shooting, somehow, a Conway police- 
man in Ku-Klux garb was fatally 
wounded. The sheriff arrested the 
Grand Dragon and others on charges 
of attempting to incite a riot and, 
although the grand jury failed to 
* indict them, the fact that arrests were 
made, and so quickly, was generally 
considered a milestone in deterring 
such acts of violence and terrorism. 
As evidence that the indifference, 


sanction and even downright co-op- 
eration extended to mobs by police 
officers in the past is less frequently 
condoned now, one might recall the 
case of the sheriff of Dade County, 
Georgia, and his deputy, who in 1950 
were convicted by a jury of conspir- 
acy with a masked mob in the flog. 
ging of seven Negroes and who were 
given the maximum penalty provided 
by law—jail sentences of 12 months 
each and fines of $1,000 each. 

Last December a group of white 
men went to the home of a Negro in 
Greenwood County, South Carolina. 
The Negro called to his 14-year-old 
son for help, and the son answered 
the call, armed with a shotgun. A 
white man was killed. The Negro 
boy was arrested on a murder charge. 
The Negro boy subsequently was ac- 
quitted by a directed verdict, and 13 
white men, arrested on charges of 
criminal conspiracy, pleaded guilty 
and were sentenced to one year im- 
prisonment each and fined $600, 
their sentences to be suspended upon 
serving two months and paying $200. 

Tuskegee keeps a record of pre- 
vented lynchings as well as lynchings. 
It reports that during 1950 lynchings 
were prevented by peace officers in 
at least seven instances—six in the 
South and one in the North. South- 
erners interested in stamping out mob 
violence have long contended that the 
peace officer is the key to racial ten- 
sions and that the remedy lies in the 
professionalization of the police to 
the extent that they can view racial 


conflicts with a degree of objectivity. 
Copyright, New York Herald Tribune 
(April 3, 1951) 
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Negro Digest Out Front 


I am a monthly reader of Necro Dr- 
Gest. I get it at the newsstand located on 
the main street of my little home town, 
where most of the townspeople get their 
magazines and out of town papers. I 
stayed away from Selma for 30 years trav- 
eling, in the army, etc., but when I re- 
turned I found the South is slowly chang- 
ing. Thirty years ago a Negro magazine 
would not be among those out front at a 
white newsstand. 

Necro DIGEST is a great booster for ali 
America. 

Charles E. Harris 
Selma, Ala. 


A Booster From D. C. 


I honestly think Necro Dicest is one 
of the best magazines on the market today 
of its kind or any other kind. We take a 
good many magazines of various kinds 
and I read them all very closely and al- 
ways find something strengthening. But 
my choice of a digest is the Necro Dt- 
cest. Here are some of the reasons: 

It's honest, free from bla bla, sticks to 
documented facts. There is no attempt to 
be sensational or dramatic, just factual. 
The information you dig up, and dig is 
the proper term, is amazing and so en- 
lightening. It is a source of information 
of facts pertaining to my race which to 
me is unrivaled by any other. 

I keep my copies as reference books. I 
have wondered if you have the files for 
combining them into volumes. If so, I 
should like to purchase some of them. 

I like the plant; I like the style; I like 
the industry put forth to make an A-l 
magazine. I like the honesty of your NeE- 
G3o Dicest and I hope it will continue 
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the mailbag 


to be a beacon light which shows to the 
world the hidden treasures of our race in 
more ways than one. 

(Mrs.) J. W. Haywood 
Washington, D. C. 


Attention, Anonymous 


It is not my practice to write letters to 
the editor of any magazine but in your 
April issue of Necro DiceEst there was 
an article on page 52 entitled “Are White 
Women Stealing Our Men?” that posi- 
tively sickened me. 

How can any sensible Negro woman 
feel that way? This woman, “Anony- 
mous,” sounds like a craven, weeping poor 
sport and her husband is well rid of her 
in my opinion. She speaks of the other 
woman as having been her best friend. 
Then she, herself, was a means of bringing 
the two of them together. 

Why didn’t she examine herself ? Exam- 
ine the enemy? Size her up to see what 
the enemy was offering that she, ‘““Anony- 
mous,” couldn’t and wouldn’t offer. From 
the tone of her article, she had plenty of 
room for improvement. She makes the 
mistake so many of our women do in feel- 
ing it's the “white’’ in woman that at- 
tracts our men. I, personally, glory in the 
thought that a woman will face ostracism 
to belong to one of our thrillingly won- 
dertul men. _I can’t say I blame them one 
bit considering that the male of their 
species can’t begin to compare with our 
fine brown specimens. 

Please let me state that I am 27 years 
old, married 11 years to one of those fine 
brown men and have been very happy. 

Thank you very much for listening but 
I just had to get this off my mind. 

Julia L. Tolbert 
Oakmont, Pa. 
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Congratulations From 
Iowa 


I want to congratulate you on the 
Necro Dicest of the last few issues. It 
is vastly improved. Enjoy it greatly. 

Robert E. O'Brian 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Poor Anonymous! 


After reading the article titled “Are 
White Women Stealing Our Men?,” in 
April’s Necro Dicgst, I feel strongly 
that an answer is necessary. 

To begin with, the author is definitely 
afraid of ridicule, and therefore escapes 
under the hidden identity of anonymous. 
It doesn’t seem to matter if the man leaves 
her for a colored woman, but the fact that 
another race enters the picture, creates a 
complete frustration—therefore the in- 
ability to cope with a situation. She 
wishes social equality to be solely benefi- 
cial to colored races, for when another 
race is to be considered, there is a desire 
to create a barrier and cry “stop!” How, 
when there is such a desperate need for 
social equality, can such a barrier be cre- 
ated, when we realize it holds true not 
only for men but for women also? Ap- 
parently such a marriage so glibly de- 
scribed in the first paragraph is completely 
against her own beliefs. 

Love is not colored by the pigment of 
one’s skin. It is color-blind. The rela- 
tionship between members of the opposite 
sex is primarily based on attraction. While 
colored men are marrying white women, 
does that necessarily mean that colored 
women must remain in a “‘servile” state? 
If colored men have made such strides so- 
cially, does that mean that colored women 
cannot start fighting for their own? Facts 
prove otherwise. How about the well 
known singer married to a prominent 
white conductor and arranger? Or the 
actress who appeared in a most successful 
Broadway show, and her white actor hus- 
band? And, there are many more. 

Basically the woman is not at all con- 
cerned with social equality, but is, as she 
herself stated, ‘‘a discarded wife cryin’ 
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the blues.” Does she prefer the colored 
man to be lapped up by “red stockinged, 
pale faced hussies,” or would she admire 
a fine intermarriage of cultured men and 
women? Obviously, she prefers the ‘green 
perfume” variety, which is just sick so- 
ciety showing their hostility and antago- 
nism. Apparently a failure in her own 
marriage, her man’s attention drifted else. 
where. It shows not too strong an attach- 
ment to his home. Something has failed, 
Why blame somebody else? Let's find 
out where the real seat of the trouble is, 
Psychologically, apparently there is some- 
thing lacking in the woman herself. This 
basically instead of becoming a discussion 
of “white women stealing colored men,’ 
actually is ‘“‘why are colored women not 
holding their husbands?” When a woman 
possesses any kind of jealousy, it is in 
reality a shortcoming. Possibly because 
of this, and other shortcomings, she con- 
sciously and sub-consciously neglected her 
mate. 

Emotional setbacks are usually the ac- 
knowledgment of defeat, and males are 
just as susceptible as females. If a person 
is capable of getting ahead, and making 
the most of their opportunities, instead of 
throwing up their hands in despair and 
filling themselves with self-pity, they are 
the more deserving and worthy. And may 
I add—more power to them! Why resent 
progress! 

At the beginning of the article a depic- 
tion is made of the colored man as an in- 
telligent, economically secure individual. 
Towards the conclusion, the very strong 
impression created is of a puppet—just 
waiting to be picked up by some grasping 
white woman who is looking for a vicari- 
ous thrill. The writer of the article ob- 
viously will not allow herself to believe 
that a true love can exist between mem- 
bers of different races. So called a pro- 
gressive, she should delight in seeing 
mixed marriages ostracized. All she 1s 
searching for is a sop to her hurt vanity 
and personal vengeance to a lost husband. 
She is attempting to martyr herself on the 
altar of progress, using it is a scapegost. 

Anita Kushner 
New York, N. Y. 
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COMING IN OCTOBER 

1 ETHE WAGES OF SIN ARE NOT ALWAYS DEATH Langston Hughes 
; Like the white robber barons of the past who took from the rich 
and gave to the poor, today’s Negro society also has its Robin Hoods. 
‘ These men, usually numbers bankers who have been denied the right 
: to enter legitimate big business because of their race, take their wages 
. of sin from the rich and poor alike and give it back to them in the 
form of useful enterprises. For those who raise a disapproving eye- 
a brow at businesses and careers financed by numbers nickels, says 
is Hughes, many of America’s most celebrated fortunes grew from the 
n ill-gotten gains of our ‘‘pioneering” fathers. 

it [SIXTEEN STICKS IN A BUNDLE Richard C. Davids 
in Forty years ago John and Leah Young had only four hands and 
. faith in the future. Today they have reared 14 children, putting most 
a of them through college. They have converted their 40 acres into a 
et model farm. They have founded a church. They have evolved a phi- 

losophy of happiness and unity that the world might well adopt. How 

ea this Virginia couple accomplished all these things is the warm-hearted, 
“ inspirational story told by Mr. Davids in the October issue of NEGRO 
ng DIGEST. 

: HOW WE CAN STOP DOPE SALES TO KIDS Howard Whitman 
are The swiftly growing menace of dope among the nation’s teen-agers, 
nay the bold and deliberate exploitation of naive boys and girls by drug 
ent trathickers, is the country’s No. 1 problem. Newspapers are filled with 
a stories of crimes committed by dope-crazed youth who are driven to 
es stealing, prostitution, peddling and even murder, so desperate are they 
val. for expensive narcotics. Howard Whitman, in this hard-hitting article, 
ong warns of the danger »f “white death” to every child, and tells how the 
just racketeers make $100,000 a day from teen-agers alone—and how you 
ies can stop their nefarious practice by making drug sales to children too 
ed hot to handle. This is mast reading for every parent—and child. 

vm, Q30N BARS DO NOT A PRISON MAKE ~~ Russell W. Baker 
pro- This is the amazing story of Tunnel Joe, Maryland Penitentiary’s 
cing recent criminal celebrity who made newspaper headlines and became, 
i at least momentarily, a public hero by digging a 70-foot tunnel under 
a the prison wall and a moat to freedom. How was Joe caught? How 
the did he accomplish the tremendous feat? Where is he now? Read this 
goat. gtaphic account of how a man dug for nearly two years through slate 
net and concrete and earth only to be stopped by a little white social 

security card. 
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COME IN, PIONEERS 


ERE is the first response to our SOS tor pioneer N&GRO DIGEST sub 
scribers. St. Louis Attorney Louie F. Orr is one of those generow 
hearts and splendid people who had faith in our dream of a first clas 

Negro magazine ’way back in our intancy, and who has stuck by us ever sine N 
Says Atty. Orr: 


Dear Sir: 
1 enclose my renewal blank and a check for $7.00 which will extend my subsenip- 
tion for three years. . 
I am one of your orrginal subscribers, beginning utth your first issue nine years p 


ago. I have not missed a single ts\ue because | have always kept my subscription 

renewed. I believe that this latter statement 1 the best testimony that I can oferta 

show you that 1 have enjoyed the NEGRO DIGEST. 

Yours truly, 
Louie F. On 

If you have also been a continuous subscriber to NEGRO DIGEST sine 
November, 1942, let us hear from you /#medatel}. Two months from no 
we proudly begin our 10th year of publication. [f you are one of our loyil 
pioneers, let us know who you are, where you are and what you think 0 
NeGro DIGEST. 

Calling all pioneer subscribers. 

Report by mail at our offices at once. 

That its all. 
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